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CALIFORNIA PADRES 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS and J. SMEATON CHASE. 


This picturesque study of the famous missions of California will be of particular integ&st to all v 

are planning to visit the Panama-Pacific Exposition. A special chapter is devoted t each missi 
the most important historical facts and embodying numerous suggestions for the ds 

fot has a colored frontispiece and many attractive illustrations from photographs and artis 








By ENOS A. MILLS. 


Contains much keen, original observation of the habits of the Rocky Mountain forests and the w. 
of the wild folk who inhabit them. Beautifully illustrated from photographs mostly =a by the 
author. 1.7 

























THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 
By DALLAS LORE SHARP. A 
beautiful new one-volume edition 
of MR. SHARP'S. books on the 

“ The of the Year,” 

Summer,” “ all of the 
Year,” and “ Winter.” With excel- 
lent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. 

$2.00 nel. 


STORIES AND POEMS 
And Other Uncollected Writings 
By BRET HARTE. Compiled by 
CHARLES MEEKER KOZLAY. 

“A volume which no genuine 
teat of the work of Bret Harte 
can afford to ignore.” — Bookman. 
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the verdict of the critics 
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tr. Harrison’s Te- 
yin kd trio of novels.” 
N.Y. Times. 
“Sane, normal, wholesome; 
light in manner but serious in 
temper, lacking neither wis- 
dom, wit nor humor. Shows . 
great advance in simplicit 
soundness of style — vs 
Eyes.’ "—The 
Illustrated. $1. ms net. 
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The Oxford Book of American Essays 
Chosen by Branper MaTTHEWsS 
Crown 800. Cloth. p. xi+508. - Net, $1.25 
Uniform with The Oxford Book of English Verse 


The Greek Commonwealth 
Politics and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens. 
By Atrrep E. Zoamern 
— Cloth. Second Edition. With Map. 9.457. $2.90 
a text-book, or asa outpace work for the principles 
mth — the ites Greek civilization, this vol- 
ume is eminently worthy. "—Literary Digest. 
The Government of India 
Ww i . with 
Sra Courtenay I:eert, G.C.B., K.C.S.1. 
8vo. Cloth. Third Edition. pp. xxxvii+-490. $4.75 


Homogeneous Linear Substitutions 
By Haroitp Hirton, M.A., D.Sc. 
8v0. Cloth. pp. 184. $4.15 
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800. Cloth. 9p. xv+-496. $4.75 
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American College and University Series 


General Editor, GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 
Crown svo. Cloth. Gilt top. With illustrations. Each $1.50 





Harvard By Jomn Hars GARDINER 
“In a sense, this can be said to be the last word on this 
noted wieten. > of oo9 puter, = 
English S ares ood that no other . 
can quite equal “"——Times Advertiser, Trenton, N. J. 

Princeton 


“Unlike historical books above colieons, Dos Buate 
It ® cease Of Be p~ I~. 6 «1 3 
vital — = — Outlook. 


The Growth of English Drama 


By ARNOLD WYNNE 
Crown 8vo, pp. 282. $1.15 
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: , Greene, Peele, 
Fei ee a ee ote 


At All Booksellers. Send for Complete Catalogue. 
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BOOKBINDING and its Auxiliary Branches 





HIS work, the first and only complete text-book in this country that covers the subject 
in all its phases, will prove of great interest and value to every one connected directly or 


indirectly with bookbinding and library work. 


John J. Pleger, the author, is an advanced exponent of the art, and has written, in 
concise, comprehensive form, a very practical work. 
Librarians and others intrusted with the “‘care’’ of books will find Mr. Pleger’s books well worth attention. 








PAPER RULING 
PART ONE 
22 illus., boards, 6x8% inches, $1.25 


PAMPHLET BINDING 
Punching, Crimping and Quarter- Binding 
PART TWO 
37 illus., boards, 6x 8% inches, $1.50 


BLANK, EDITION AND JOB 
FORWARDING 
Finishing and Stamping 
PART THREE 
129 illus., boards, 6 x 8% inches, $2.00 


GILT EDGING, MARBLING 
AND HAND TOOLING 
PART FOUR 
29 illus., boards, 6x 8% inches, $1.25 











EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE LETTERS MR. PLEGER 
HAS RECEIVED: 


**The writer has personally enjoyed reading the works and con- 
gratulates you upon the thoroughness with which you have covered 
the subject.’’ 


“Students, apprentices and novices who are interested in the 
different branches of bookbinding will find it a very simple matter 
to learn and perfect themselves from these volumes, full of illus- 
trated examples. The printer and /ibrarian will find it valuable 
beyond their expectations.”’ 


‘*They are thorough and lucidly-written text- books, which rill 
benefit the more expert workmen as well as learners. * 

I know of no other text-book of binding which compares with 
Mr. Pleger’s in instructiveness.’’ 
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McClurg’s New Books| | 


Practical Programs for Women’s Clubs By ALICE HAZEN CASS 

This compilation of study subjects for the use of women’s clubs and similar organizations is designed 
to give practical assistance to the great host of club women, ially those in the rural districts, whose 
sources of information are somewhat curtailed. The subjects have a wide range, and their diversity will 
meet all demands. Each subject has eight divisions which may be used, if desired, for programs for 
one year’s work. 16mo. 

















Net 75 cents 


How to Sell By NATHANIEL FOWLER, JR. 
This is the first and only book which touches the real practice of salesmanship, which is business 
from start to finish, and which does not consume the reader’s time with dissertations upon mysterious 
paychology or theoretical analysis. Fact and only fact, the solid, usable part of living experience, is 

presented in the form of dialogues between salesmen and customers. 12mo. Net 9 
et $1.00 


° P Translated from the German of OSKAR 

The Teaching of History JAEGER by H. J. CHAYTOR 

For fifty years a teacher of history in the schools of Germany, the author explains the well-planned 

of his country. Contrasted with the inferior methods of England and the United States, this 

system, by its superiority, warrants earnest study and emulation. Dr. J writes in an illuminating 

and unusually interesting way, describing the work, as it is carried on in the nine f or grades, by 

illustrations of the methods used in the school. The book will prove of great value to row bed 
as a help in whatever systems they may be using. 12mo. 





Net $1.00 
‘ Favorite Fairy Tales Retold By JULIA DARROW COWLES 
A number of the old time classics of fairyland are here presented in simple form suitable for children’s 
| reading, or for oral use by Story Tellers. In ing this collection, the author has sought to admit 
no story which has not some universal background of truth. In some cases adaptions of the original 
cache lave been made in order that the underlying purpose of the book be preserved. 12mo. 
Net 75 cents 
The Song By GEORGE P. UPTON 


The ripe musical taste, fine judgment and excellent literary style of the author are in evidence in 
this his latest work. The origin of the song is suggested, and its development in all nations is studied; 
its power and mission are emphasized, while chapters are given to songs of war, love, sentiment, the sea, 





negro minstrelsy, and patriotism. Sacred songs receive generous space. A feature of ial interest 
is the introduction of the songs used by the soldiers of the nations now at war, many of them, like 


perary,’’ “ Deutschland iiber alles, 
old f: 


a P ’ the A , Servian, and others, being given in full. A list 
the e 


amiliar songs in English is added. Frontispiece. 12mo 
Net $1.00 





Six Weeks at the War By MILLICENT, DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


_ Written in the midst of the destruction and terror attending the invasion of Belgium, this account 
ives a startlingly vivid picture of the conditions which prevailed and which now attend the war. The 
chess “a an ambulance corps of eight nurses and a surgeon, with herself as chief, to serve at 
Brussels. Going on to Namur, the party did its work during the siege and occupation, after which it 
was obliged to leave. The insight into conditions, characterizations of officers, stories of the soldiers 
and descriptions of the results of battle form a narrative which, uncensored, has peculiar intensity and 
unusual value. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Net 50 cents 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
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BERNHARDI 


N all the annals of history it has been the powerful writ- 
I ing of some man that has stirred the populace. Homer, 

Marc Antony, Peter the Hermit, Martin Luther and 
Zwingli, and, in later times, James Otis, Patrick Henry 
and Lincoln have all by their virile words moulded and 
directed the temperaments of great nations. 


General Friedrich von Bernhardi 


soldier, statesman and writer, now gives his first book since 
the outbreak of the Great War. His 


“Germany and England” 


Firet Ilssaed March 23d 


js a clear exposition of fact. It shows how the war was 
started by England; how England, France and Belgium 
first violated the neutralityagreement. It proves Germany's 
friendliness to the United States. It answers Professor 
Cramb's attack on his writings. 

It will cause a sensation throughout the world. Its 
sale will be enormous. 





Cloth Bound. Portrait of Author. 50 cents net 


G. W. Dillingham Co., New York 





Every American Library 
Should ‘Own and Every American 
Should Read 


GENERAL CHARLES KING’S 


Brilliant and Inspiring Work 


THE TRUE 
ULYSSES S. GRANT 


24 Illustrations. Crown Octave 
Buckram, $2.00 net. Postage extra 


‘*When such a man as Ulysses S. Grant is in ques- 
tion the reader has much joy in knowing that so 
clear-headed a soldier, so brilliant a narrator as 
General Charles King has been asked, and . . . is 
thrice able to tell us what he knows about Grant as 
a boy, aman, a soldier and a President. General 
King evinces all through that well- oe judgment 
that has won him long ago so high a place among 
American writers. He knows that “hes personally 
devoted public expects to get a him ‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’ and he has 
given them that precisely.’’— Philadelphia Record. 

This Volame is one of the 
“True Biographies and Histories Series” 
Send for descriptive circular 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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IN THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


THE YALE REVIEW 


are broad, significant and permanent arti- 
cles on the war and on economic, historical 
and religious life and literature. ‘They con- 
stitute reading of a kind in which you can- 
not to-day afford to economize. The titles 
and authors are: 


APRIL NUMBER: ENGLAND'S EXPERIENCE 
WITH “‘THE REAL THING,” L. P. Jacks; 
NATIONALITY AND THE NEW EUROPE, 
Archibald Cary Coolidge; IMPERIALISM AND 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL, Benjamin W. Bacon; 
NEUTRALIZATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, George G. Wilson; ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE IN FRANCE, Emile Legouis; THE 
MAKER OF IMAGES, Brian Hooker; THE 
OURNEYING ATOMS, John Burroughs; THE 
AILROAD CRISIS: AWAY OUT, Rar Morris; 
AN APOLOGY FOR OLD MAIDS, Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick; OVID AMONG THE GOTHS, 
Gamaliel Bradford; THE UNITY OF THE 
CHURCHES; Newman Smyth; THE TRUE 
CONCORD, Frances Barber; GRIEF, A. MacLeish; 
WALPOLE AND FAMILIAR CORRESPON- 
DENCE, Chauncey B. Tinker; XANTHIPPE 
ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, Duffield Osborne; 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
Mail this coupon 


To THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 

Please enter my subscription to The Yale Review for one year 
beginning with the April, 1915, number. Inclosed is $2.50 in pay- 
ment of my order 
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SOME NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


PRIEST: GERMANY SINCE 1740 

By ae PRIEST, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature in Princeton University, 12mo, xvi + 199 
pages, $1.25. 
A brilliant historical account of the genesis of modern Germany. The chronicle includes one of the most interesting periods 

of German history, from the time of the accessions of Maria Theresa and Frederick the Great down to William II and the present war. 
The book is fully equipped with maps, a chronological table, genealogies of leading ruling houses, bibliography and index. 


WILD: GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN OLD TESTAMENT MASTERPIECES 
By LAURA H. WILD, Professor of Biblical History and Literature in Lake Erie College, r2mo, 182 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 
This volumes in ets some of the test masterpieces of Bible literature against the picturesque background of their 
geoera hic setting. Old Testament figures of epeech drawn from the hills, plains, rivers, forests, winds rains, deserts, and animal 
e of Palestine take on new significance and beauty through this vivid picture of the country where they originated. 


GETTELL: PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
By RAYMOND GETTELL, Professor of Social and Political Science, Amherst College, 890, 400 pages, $2.00. 


An attempt to trace the formation and evolution of modern government. Among the many problems considered are — 
the leading factors in political development; the origin of the state; relations of the state to the family, the church, industrial 
organizations and military organizations; the functions and purpose of the state; and the present tendencies in political evolution. 


THALLON: READINGS IN GREEK HISTORY 
By IDA CARLETON THALLON, Assistant Professor of History in Vassar College, 8vo, xxix + 638 pages, $2.00. 


This book comprises extracts translated from the Greek of the original sources, ranging from the time of Homer through the 
Battle of Chaeronea. Students of history unacquainted with Greek can read in this volume not merely passages from the his- 
torians but translations of historical inscriptions, selections from the orators, and those passages from the dramatists and poets 
which throw light on the history of the time. 


PETERS: THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS 
By JOHN PUNNETT PETERS, Rector of St. Michael's Church, New York City, 800, s02 pages, $2.75. 

A comprehensive historical study of the development of the Jewish religion, for the sake of the light it throws on modern 
Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism. This work is designed as a dbook for student ligion and intelligent, 
thoughtful laymen, both Christians and Jews, who desire to understand the origins of their religions. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 























A Pioneer in Philosophy 
“Recently in looking through my bound volumes of The Monist of 1892, I was surprised to see there, 
perfectly at home, the philosophical theories which burst upon us twenty years later as if they were entirely 
new.” C.K. BRINKLEY (Subscriber). 


THE MONIST 


A Philosophical Quarterly Devoted to the Philosophy of Science 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


NEWTON’S HYPOTHESIS OF ETHER AND OF GRAVITATION FROM 
1679 TO 1693. By Philip E. B. Jourdain. 


Newton's religious tendencies, such as his constant wish to prove the existence of an intelligent creator, 
come into consideration in the course of this article. 


ON THE METHODS OF THEORETICAL PHYSICS. 
By Ludwig Boltzman. Translated by P. E. B. Jourdain. 

The late Professor Boltzman was one of the world’s leading physicists. He succeeded Ernst Mach in 
the University of Vienna and will be remembered in this country by those who met him at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 
ON THE EXPERIENCE OF TIME. By Bertrand Russell. : 

Bertrand Russell is perhaps the most widely read scholarly author in England. His SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD is already in its second edition, the first having been published sale ted September. 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON AND THE DISCIPLES OF JOHN. By Preserved Smith. 


Mr. Smith offers a solution of the problem presented by the newly discovered Odes of Solomon which 
he believes were written within the Ephesus congregation of the Disciples of St. John, who were one of the 
most powerful sects that prepared the advent of Christianity. 


THE OVER-GOD. By Paul Carus. A Philosophical Poem. 
Notes and discussions of recent philosophical literature. Subscription, $2.00 yearly, $0.60 single copy. 
All book stores or at 


Open Court Publishing Company ®°* ®°o™, 1001 Peoples Gas Building 
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BEALBY 
By H. G. Dab erm Mr. Wells's new story of an ambitious 


bo htful_ and humorous as previous novel, 
The W Wite Sir Isaac Harman.’ $1.35 
THE HARBOR 
By ERNEST POOLE. “One of the ablest novels added 
to American fiction in many a year."—N. Y. a. 
1.40 
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a. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. The interesting story of a 
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1.25 
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SOCIETAL EVOLUTION 
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important study of the evolutionary basis of the science 
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Its Faith and Order 
By GEORGE HODGES. Dean Hodges's valuable manual 
of information on Episcopalian doctrine and —P 
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RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM. A record of recent observa- 
tions, giving an intimate picture of the Russian people. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
By BENJAMIN P. DE WITT. A broad, comprehensive, 
non-partisan discussion of the fundamental principle of the 
progressive movement. $1.50 

AMERICA AND HER PROBLEMS 
By P. B. D'ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT. A 
penetrating discussion of our nation as seen by a statesman 
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By SCOTT NEARING, University of Pennsylvania. A 


study and determination of the ‘ “property” and “‘service” 
income of this country. Ready in April. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, University of Missouri. 


A consideration of the essentials which have come to regu- 
late human society. Ready in April. 





MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 
IN INDIA 


By J. N. FARQUHAR. A epugeientve survey of 
present-day religious tendencies in India. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


THE DRAMA OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By ANNIEL.SEARS. An empirical study of the prayers, 
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By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT. A valuable, interestin 
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GERMAN WORLD POLICIES 

oy PAUL ROURDACH. Translated by Dr. Edmund 
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By CLIFTON JOHNSON. Holds much valuable infor- 
mation for ifornia tourist, poly visitors to the 
exposition. Illustrated. $1.50 
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- 4 ily the scenery Jy and fide throughout the great river's 
vividly t t t river's 
wonderful course Mustated. $1.50 
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MR. WELLS AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


Almost everybody had one experience at 
the outbreak of the war, for it gave a sudden 
check to many forms of thought and action. 
It seemed as if nothing were so theoretical or 
so remote as to be unaffected. In politics, 
business, philanthropy,—even in education, 
philosophy, art, and many another form of 
interest,— the war interposed a bar even to 
thought. People have not got over that feel- 
ing. There is a sort of indifference, such as 
comes of the continuance of anything which 
one cannot influence in any way. The daily 
work of life must be done, and it is better to 
do it with undivided mind. Still it is not easy 
to get back to the old line of thought. There 
is a tendency to jump the gap, come to the 
end of the war, and begin anew. 

On this subject there are all sorts of ideas. 
Some people are most gloomy in their fore- 
bodings; they predict an intolerable England 
or a predominant Pan-Slavism or an over- 
powering militarism, or even a new epoch of 
more tremendous wars. Others have a very 
different view: they see signs of a renais- 
sance of righteousness; they believe that peo- 
ple will get together for a re-assertion of the 
spiritual in life; they feel that somehow 
civilization will draw good out of so great evil. 

No one has thought more on just this sub- 
ject than Mr. H. G. Wells. For twenty years 
he has been constantly turning over in his 
mind the question of world organization and 
re-organization. Whatever one’s opinion of 
the value of his thoughts or of his ideas, there 
is no question as to the abundance of them. 
Mr. Henry James (who in some ways can 
hardly be supposed to admire Mr. Wells) 
thinks of him as showering his ideas upon 
mankind ‘‘as from a high window ever open.’’ 
Mr. Wells has sometimes dealt with just this 
question, as in ‘‘The War in the Air,’’ the 
more recent ‘‘The World Set Free,’’ or even 
such a book as ‘‘In the Days of the Comet,’’ 
in which we have reconstruction not after 
war, it is true, but after another form of 
cataclysm. Sometimes he has dealt with the 
general question of ideal society, as in ‘‘ An- 
ticipations,’’ ‘‘Mankind in the Making,”’ ‘‘A 
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Modern Utopia.’’ Sometimes he has pre- 
sented not thought on this subject, but peo- 
ple thinking, as in ‘‘The New Macchiavelli’’ 
and other such novels. Of late he has pub- 
lished a good deal of particular consideration 
of the immediate future. 

With Mr. Wells’s past ideas of what war 
would be or his present ideas of how current 
circumstances may best be managed, we 
would not deal at the moment. As to the 
anticipations of the past, we need not sup- 
pose that they could have been exactly 
realized, for the present war occurs under 
circumstances very different from those 
which Mr. Wells postulated. As to his ideas 
about the present crisis, we may suppose that 
Mr. Wells has opportunities very different 
from ours, so that our criticism would not be 
illuminating. It may be interesting, how- 
ever, to say a word upon what seem to be 
Mr. Wells’s controlling ideas, as we see them, 
let us not say in all his books, but at least as 
they appear in one place or another, seeming 
to make on the whole rather a consistent sys- 
tem. Such main ideas have been before the 
public for a good while. 

Implicit in much of Mr. Wells’s thinking 
on this subject is the idea of a new temper, a 
new disposition, in mankind. We may not 
think this a very probable condition; in an 
earlier book, ‘‘In the Days of the Comet,’’ 
the new disposition was the result of the Great 
Change caused by the nitrogenous gas dif- 
fused by the comet. After that people were 
different, and indeed as one read it seemed 
most natural that they should be different. 
In ‘‘The World Set Free’’ Mr. Wells relied 
on no such unlikely circumstance; simply the 
war brought about such horrible destruction 
that existence itself was hardly possible for 
multitudes, and the new order of things made 
‘*an appeal to elements in the nature of man 
that had hitherto been suppressed.’’ ‘‘The 
World Set Free’’ is said to have exhausted 
the reviewers’ stock of adjectives. It was 
pronounced daring, stimulating, apocalyptic, 
masterly, and so on, as well as timely. All 
this it doubtless was and much more, among 
other things very plausible. And in nothing 
was it more plausible than in the way in which 
the world was seen to acquiesce in the assump- 
tion of authority by those who set themselves 
the task of reconstruction. The conference 
governed by right of being able to govern; 
it obviated interference by allowing any out- 
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sider, who wanted to help, t to do his share of 
the work. And, government being a chance 
to work for those who could work instead of 
a chance to draw pay for those who had a 
**pull,’’ affairs went better than nowadays. 

We may have our doubts as to such a plan; 
but even so, it appears that Mr. Wells is 
basing this part of his plan upon a really 
existing disposition. When a number of 
prominent men in any city get together now- 
adays to consider some immediate question, 
such as unemployment at home or want 
abroad, everyone feels that it is the proper 
thing, and they carry through their plan with- 
out anyone wanting to interfere with them, 
because there is an obvious thing to be done 
and they can obviously do it. Mr. Wells 
develops this idea, common enough in every- 
one’s experience, upon a large scale. 

With or without such a change in general 
disposition, the fundamental idea of Mr. 
Wells’s reconstruction is usually a world- 
order based upon scientific codrdination and 
eodéperation. ‘‘Science,’’ said the abdicating 
King of Italy, in the book, ‘‘is the new king 
of the world. . . . It is the mind of the race.”’ 
As we see the process in ‘‘The World Set 
Free’’ the first tasks of the administration 
were, almost of necessity, scientific. Here 
was the population of the world in need of 
food and shelter. It was natural to go about 
relief in a scientific way; and if one begins 
scientifically why not go on? If it is best to 
have a world-planning committee, why not 
have city-planning committees? And if one 
is going to arrange the cities in the best pos- 
sible way, why not the houses, and so on? 

Of course in the United States we have a 
general feeling against such universal man- 
agement. We are too near the frontiersman 
to be willing to do away with the all-around 
man, who ean turn his mind to any problem, 
in favor of the specialist. But there is an- 
other objection suggested (in earlier works) 
by Mr. Wells himself,— namely, the fact that 
extreme specialization would have its disad- 
vantages. In ‘‘When the Sleeper Wakes,’’ a 
story of two hundred years ahead, we have 
two clearly distinguished classes, the workers 
and the players; in ‘‘The Time Machine” 
two hundred centuries or so ahead the division 
has become much more marked and we have 
two distinct species. That is Mr. Wells’s view 
of what our haphazard specialization will re 
sult in. But in ‘“‘The First Men in the Moon” 
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he shows us scientific system, and the result 
is worse. The Selenites were the definite re- 
sult of systematic selection: those who had 
to do physical work were all hands or all 
whatever they had to work with. So it was 
with mental work: one man could remember. 
one could solve problems. The Grand Lunar, 
their king, was (characteristically) all brain. 
This specialization seemed painful to the visi- 
tor from the earth; though as Mr. Wells then 
remarked, it was really more humane to have 
people grow up into machines than to let them 
grow up into human beings and then make 
machines out of them. Still that last, of 
course, was only satire,— better have them not 
machines at all. 

Another point about the scientific codpera- 
tion which makes such a figure in Mr. Wells’s 
system is its efficiency. Now efficiency is 
rather under a cloud at present, and people 
who look ahead are inclined to desire not a 
more efficient civilization but a more spiritual 
civilization. Mr. Wells’s civilization is spir- 
itual in some senses; it is certainly not mate- 
rial or mechanical. In ‘‘A Modern Utopia’ 
we have a civilization far less material than 
our own and far less bound by the ties of 
mechanical literalism. So also in the little 
picture at the end of ‘‘The World Set Free’’ 
of the life at the hospital; indeed, Mr. Wells 
is always full of ideas which in the simple 
sense of being not material, not bound by 
legalism, are spiritual. If, however, we imply 
by ‘‘spiritual,’’ as most people do, some rela- 
tion to a spirit not our own, then it is pretty 
clear that we are thinking of something out 
of Mr. Welis’s usual sphere. As one watches 
the unfolding of his ideal world one is struck 
more and more by the fact that it has nothing 
about it answering to the usual idea of relig- 
ion. It will be remembered that most of the 
men—one hesitates to say heroes—in Mr. 
Wells’s books are men who have parted from 
traditional religion and do not have any 
obvious substitute for it. In some cases Mr. 
Wells tells how this came about. Mr. Lew- 
isham, for instance, read his Butler’s ‘‘ Anal- 
ogy’’ and some other books, had doubts, and 
ealled upon God for ‘‘Faith’’ in the silence of 
the night,—‘‘Faith to be delivered immedi- 
ately if Mr. Lewisham’s patronage was valued, 
and which nevertheless was not so deliv- 
ered.”’ Mr. Lewisham was an early figure, 
but his followers had equally slight expe- 
riences,— which is perhaps rather like life. 








One would not expect in Mr. Wells’s think- 
ing to find much consideration of traditional 
religion. We do, however, curiously enough, 
have something slightly of the sort: in ‘‘The 
World Set Free’’ is an interesting quotation 
from the general memorandum to teachers 
which was ‘‘the keynote of the modern educa- 
tional system.’’ It begins with the familiar 
words, ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it,’’ and ends with this singular sentence: 
‘Philosophy, discovery, art, every sort of 
skill, every sort of service, love,— these are the 
means of salvation from that narrow loneli- 
ness of desire, that brooding preoccupation 
with self and egotistical relationships, which 
is hell for the individual, treason to the race, 
and exile from God.’’ These last words must 
come to many readers of the book with some 
astonishment as the first appearance of God 
on the scene. He is not otherwise mentioned, 
except once, and that in connection with the 
past. Yet it would appear that He was some- 
how in the minds of the world-managers. 

There is another interesting matter which 
seems to bear on this point. ‘‘The World Set 
Free’’ ends with a fine account of the last 
days of Karenin, the great educational genius 
and organizer whose words have just been 
quoted. He was incurably crippled and de- 
formed and had to undergo an operation 
which killed him. As he talks with the direc- 
tors and doctors and nurses in the great hos- 
pital in the Himalayas, he asks whether he 
could not be patched up somehow so as to last 
a bit longer. But that is not possible. 

‘*T suppose,’’ says he, ‘‘the time is not far 
off when such bodies will no longer be born 
into the world.’’ 

**You see,’’ says the Doctor, ‘‘it is neces- 
sary that spirits such as yours should be born 
into the world.’’ 

The spirit of Karenin,—what could that 
have been? Was it merely his wonderful see- 
ing and organizing mind? He said himself 
that science was ‘‘the awakening mind of the 
race’’; would he have said ‘‘the awakening 
spirit of the race,’’ or would that have been 
something different? Surely we gather that 
there was something more to Karenin than 
his remarkable mind, something more to his 
life and art than his remarkable penetration 
and organization. There certainly seems the 
implication of something which was perhaps 
in mind when Karenin wrote of being ‘‘ exiled 
from God.’’ But just what that something 
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was Mr. Wells does not say nor does it have 
much to do with his ideas on a world-state. 

Such things seem worth noting about Mr. 
Wells and his thinking. You may wonder 
why, if one disagree with him on such funda- 
mental matters, one thinks it worth while to 
read his books or to write of them. But few 
would ask such a question who have felt the 
fascination of any great writer, or, we might 
say, of Mr. Wells in particular. As one reads 
his books, whether agreeing with his ideas or 
not—and generally one cannot fully agree 
with him — one is carried along by the inter- 
est and suggestion of there being so many 
ideas, or even of any ideas at all. It is not so 
much that he ‘‘makes one think’’ according to 
the stock phrase, but that he suggests so much 
that is different from one’s ordinary way of 
looking at things and yet so plausible, that 
one is constantly agreeing and disagreeing 
and always in a state where one wants to talk 
either to him or about him. 

Yet in addition to all this, it may be said 
that even though facts have not substantiated 
some of Mr. Wells’s ante-bellum ideas, and 
though our fundamental conceptions may pre- 
vent our accepting all his ideas for recon- 
struction, yet it is something to find one who 
has definite ideas about reconstruction. We 
may at least agree with him in the idea that 
there ought to be some sort of reconstruction 
after the madness of the moment has come to 
an end and men’s minds may undertake some 
better scheme of things. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


By WAY OF PARENTHESIS let a few tentative 
observations here be offered on a minor ques- 
tion of literary style. Some writers there are 
who never fail to unfold their thought in so 
logical and natural and altogether convincing 
a manner that the reader has a delightful 
sense of being lifted and carried, without jolt 
or jar, to a predestined goal. No sudden halts 
for repairs, no spasmodic sprints to make up 
the time lost in such halts, no time-wasting 
zig-zag side-trips on the way, rack the pas- 
senger’s nerves and fret his soul. Of this sure 





and steady gait are such prose masters as 
Johnson and Macaulay, to read whom is a rest 
and a relief from the chaos of one’s own less 
strictly disciplined mental processes. Others 
there are, of a quite different habit, whose 
mode of progression, if not exactly that of the 
**razzle-dazzle,’’ familiar to sea-side pleasure- 











seekers, yet bears some resemblance to the 
meanderings of the ‘‘roller-coaster’’ track. 
Mazes and involutions, doublings and turn- 
ings, lingerings and loiterings and wide cir- 
cumambulations, are dear to this order of 
writers, and the elaborate pattern traced by 
the pen of a master in this labyrinthine style 
moves to ecstasies of admiration and despair. 
In this category belong, preéminently, Walter 
Pater and Mr. Henry James. Each of these 
two so opposite manners has, of course, the 
defects of its qualities, and each may win from 
an impartial reader an equal degree of ap- 
proval, or of disapproval. One test of style as 
a sure and effective vehicle of thought is found 
in its suitability or unsuitability for oral 
recital. Many a person in the habit of reading 
aloud to others must have noted the ease and 
satisfaction with which certain authors may 
be thus interpreted to the listening ear, while 
others, equally or even more richly gifted, are 
an irritation and a torture to both him who 
reads and him who listens. Excessive use of 
the parenthesis is a not uncommon hindrance 
to ready recitability; and it is not a rash 
assertion that the woman writer is more given 
than the man to this parenthetical style, this 
habit of catching at the first thought or image 
that presents itself, and then breaking off for 
a moment, sometimes a long moment, to make 
a place for omissions, or, so to speak, to pick 
up the dropped stitches, before completing the 
sentence. This rather awkward procedure 
might be likened to the headlong haste of a 
boy who, in dressing, inadvertently snatches 
up his coat and begins to put it on before 
donning his vest, and then, perceiving his 
error, holds his coat in suspension with his 
teeth while wriggling into his vest, after which 
exhibition of misapplied energy he succeeds in 
adjusting the other garment. 


‘*SHAKESPEARE EVERY DAY,’’ the motto of 
the Henry Jewett Players at the Boston Opera 
House, evidently assumes that the greatest of 
the world’s dramatic poets is not too bright or 
good for humen nature’s daily food; and that 
this is no rash assumption one would fain be- 
lieve, as in fact one is encouraged to believe by 
the report that the production, since the begin- 
ning of the year, of the five plays, ‘‘As You 
Like It,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ ‘‘Julius Cesar,”’ 
and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ has met with ‘‘the 
hearty approval of the press and the enthusi- 
astic support of the public.’’ Here would 
seem to be gratifying proof, if proof were 
needed, that the great mass of wholesome, 
hearty, unaffected, workaday people really 
prefer good drama to worthless if they are but 
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allowed a choice. For the purposes of ade- 
quate and not too costly presentation of a 
rather long list of Shakespeare plays, a good 
stock company like the above-named, striving 
to attain and maintain ‘‘ balance, smoothness, 
codérdination, and careful detail,’’ is likely in 
the long run to produce better results, both on 
the stage and in the box-office, than can be 
expected of a single star indifferently sup- 
ported. Like Mr. Granville Barker in his 
praiseworthy endeavors to provide the New 
York public with something better than the 
theatres have hitherto been offering, the 
Jewett Players, if their prospectus speaks 
truly, are striving to confer upon Boston a 
benefit of no mean sort. With the innumera- 
ble moving-picture houses and other cheap 
resorts as rivals in the amusement field, the 
management still hopes to win the increasing 
favor of the great public. Here is the beatific 
vision that inspires the movement: ‘‘The 
ideal toward which the management is con- 
stantly looking is the establishment of a per- 
manent repertory theatre in Boston, a theatre 
for all the people who love the drama, and not 
merely for habitual playgoers. . . . To pro- 
vide the best in drama, presented by the best 
players obtainable, in the most beautiful play- 
house in America, and at the most reasonable 
of ‘popular’ prices: this is the means whereby 
the management hopes te bring about that 
long-cherished dream of a theatre that shall 
be to Boston much the sort of institutional 
influence that the Comédie Francaise is to 
Paris.’’ 

A GET-RICH-QUICK CULTURE naturally has its 
attractions for many in this stirring age and 
generation; but it was this sort of crude cul- 
ture, or pseudo-culture, that received a sharp 
rap of condemnation from the president of 
Hamilton College at a recent teachers’ confer- 
ence held at the seat of that institution of 
learning. Urging a rally to the cause of the 
classics, and deprecating the increasing ten- 
dency to short-cuts through school and college, 
the speaker said: ‘‘If this practical and mer- 
cenary attitude continues, not only will the 
classies disappear from our curricula, but 
higher mathematics and the more advanced 
work in literature will also go.’’ How much 
more than mere ‘‘polite literature’? may be 
meant by a broadly based classical culture was 
long ago made clear by Matthew Arnold in 
reply to some of Huxley’s depreciatory re- 
marks on Arnold’s educational ideals. The 
scientist had averred that his distinguished 
contemporary referred only to belles lettres 
when he spoke of the need of knowing the best 
that has been thought and said by the modern 





nations; to which Arnold replied in one of his 
American lectures (that on ‘‘Literature and 
Science’): ‘‘But as I do not mean, by know- 
ing ancient Rome, knowing merely more or 
less of Latin belles lettres, and taking no ac- 
count of Rome’s military, and political, and 
legal, and administrative work in the world; 
and as, by knowing ancient Greece, I under- 
stand knowing her as the giver of Greek art, 
and the guide to a free and right use of reason 
and to scientific method, and the founder of 
our mathematics and physics and astronomy 
and biology,— I understand knowing her as all 
this, and not merely knowing certain Greek 
poems, and histories, and treatises, and 
speeches,— so as to the knowledge of modern 
nations also. By knowing modern nations, I 
mean not merely knowing their belles lettres, 
but knowing also what has been done by such 
men as Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Darwin.”’ 
It is safe to say that no system of get-rich- 
quick culture will give the world either any 
Arnolds or any Huxleys. 


A FOLLOWER IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF CLARK 
RUuSSELL, like him going to sea at a tender age, 
but continuing much longer this life on the 
ocean wave, like him turning to later literary 
account his salt-water experiences, though 
with somewhat less abundant productivity, 
and like him enjoying in his lifetime a gratify- 
ing degree of popular success, the late Frank 
Thomas Bullen (he died last month at 
Madeira) might well be called, so far as there 
is any meaning in the term, a self-made author. 
Born in London April 5, 1857, he received no 
school education after nine years of age, when 
he became an errand boy and began to make 
his own way in the world. At seventeen he 
turned sailor, and for fourteen years he was a 
sea-rover, visiting all parts of the world and 
rising to the position of chief mate, after which 
he accepted a junior clerkship in the Meteoro- 
logical Office, where he remained until 1890, 
making meanwhile occasional and not unsuc- 
cessful trial of his pen as a story-teller. In- 
deed, such encouragement did he receive from 
editors and readers of these tales of the sea 
that he decided to devote himself unreservedly 
to their composition. His whaling story, ‘‘The 
Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’ ’’ in emulation of the 
work of a greater than he, the gifted author 
of ‘‘ Moby Dick,’’ is perhaps the best-known as 
it is among the most readable of his numerous 
romances of sea-faring, which include, among 
others, ‘‘A Whaleman’s Wife,’’ ‘‘Cut off 
from the World,’’ ‘‘Creatures of the Sea,’’ 
‘*A Son of the Sea,’’ and ‘‘Sea-wrack.’’ 
Somewhat different from these, and yet begot- 
ten of the same sort of activity and observa- 
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tion, are his ‘‘religious autobiography,’’ 
‘*With Christ at Sea,’’ and his book entitled 
‘*Sea Puritans.’’ Though not a Herman Mel- 
ville or a Clark Russell or, still less, a Joseph 
Conrad, Bullen had won for himself an inti- 
mate knowledge of things maritime, and he 
wrote from the fulness of personal experience. 
Significant of his industry as a writer is the 
brief entry under the head of recreations in 
‘*Who’s Who.’’ One word sufficed,— ‘‘none.’’ 


A FAMOUS POLITICAL PAMPHLET, ‘‘ The Fight 
in Dame Europa’s School,’’ with appropriate 
and amusing illustrations by Thomas Nast, 
who was just beginning to achieve fame when 
the pamphlet was written, will bear a re- 
reading at this time, if one is so fortunate as 
to have access to a copy of the forty-four- 
year-old publication or any later reproduction 
of it. The satirical author begins in the fol- 
lowing pleasant vein, as some older readers 
may remember: ‘‘Mrs. Europa kept a dame 
school, where boys were well instructed in 
modern languages, fortification, and the use 
of the globes. Her connection and credit were 
good, for there was no other school where so 
sound and liberal an education could be ob- 
tained. . . . These lads at Mrs. Europa’s were 
of all sorts and sizes—good boys and bad 
boys, sharp boys and slow boys, industrious 
boys and idle boys, peaceable boys and pugna- 
cious boys, well-behaved boys and vulgar boys; 
and of course the good old dame could not 
manage them all. So, as she did not like the 
masters to be prying about the playground out 
of school, she chose from among the biggest 
and most trustworthy of her pupils five moni- 
tors, who had authority over the rest of the 
boys, and kept the unruly ones in order. 
These five, at the time of which we are writing, 
were Louis, William, Aleck, Joseph, and 
John.’’ Then follows, of course, the story of 
the fierce quarrel between Louis and William, 
with the awkward part played by the other 
monitors in their attempts to preserve a digni- 
fied neutrality; and it is John’s conduct that 
receives the satirist’s sharpest stabs. Among 
the innumerable printed products that owe 
their origin to the present war, a new ‘‘Dame 
Europa’s School,’’ modelled after the old, was 
sure to find a place. 

NEW BOOKS FOR OLD might sound like a good 
bargain to an unwary Princess Badroulbou- 
dour, but if the Aladdin in the case were any- 
thing of a bibliophile he would not thank his 
fair spouse for lending an ear to the specious 
offers of the book-peddling magician. In the 
latest report of the New York State Library, 
Mr. Wyer, the Director, announces the acquisi- 





tion of three hundred thousand ‘‘pieces’’ 
(presumably books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
ete.) in partial replacement of the valuable 
collection destroyed by fire two years before. 
Yet he asserts that these considerable acces- 
sions ‘‘do not remotely approach three-fifths 
of the gross value and effectiveness of the 
500,000 pieces burned.’’ And he continues: 
‘There are two chief reasons for this: the 
increased cost of books and the impossibility 
of reproducing by a tour de force the costly 
organization and bibliographic apparatus for 
administration which was established in the 
old library. Not only have currently pub- 
lished books shared substantially in that in- 
creased cost which has marked luxuries as well 
as necessaries during the past ten or fifteen 
years, but older books, those outside the trade 
and technically known as ‘out of print,’ espe- 
cially of certain kinds, have multiplied in 
value often many hundred fold.’’ Both the 
spread of public libraries and the increase in 
the number of wealthy private collectors have 
contributed to raise the price of out-of-print 
books. The multimillionaire collector is a for- 
midable competitor for even the richest library 
to bid against, and the only possible course in 
such circumstances is usually for the library 
to possess its purse in patience and wait for 
the multimiilionaire’s inevitable relinquish- 
ment of his treasures in the course of nature, 
when they may be again thrown on the mar- 
ket or perhaps bequeathed to the very library 
most desirous of obtaining them. In the book 
world all things have a tendency to come to 
him who waits. 

AN EDITOR WITH AN IDEAL that he succeeds 
to a notable degree in realizing is in one sense 
a creative author, and so deserves something 
of the honor paid to gifted authorship. This, 
of course, presupposes that the ideal is con- 
siderably higher than that symbolized by the 
letter S crossed by two perpendicular lines. 
Of this high quality was the standard set for 
himself by the late Samuel Bowles, fourth of 
that name and third in successive editorship 
of the Springfield ‘‘Republican.’’ Though he 
was, by genius and training, much more of a 
business manager than a man of letters, yet 
he was heir to the journalistic traditions of 
his father and grandfather, and succeeded in 
perpetuating those traditions as embodied in 
the newspaper founded ninety-one years ago. 
As his father before him had added the daily 
to the weekly issue of the journal, so he ex- 
tended its field by creating the Sunday 
‘*Republican,’’ perhaps the best, the most 
respectable, the most worthy of a careful read- 
ing from beginning to end, of all our Sunday 
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journals. Some of the minor peculiarities of 
the ‘‘Republican’’ have acquired a fame al- 
most as wide as its reputation for literary 
excellence and general sanity. Its scholarly 
restraint in the use of capitals is commend- 
able, even though carried to some excess. Its 
slight leanings toward spelling-reform are 
chiefly praiseworthy in that they go no fur- 
ther. Mr. Bowles, who was in his sixty-fourth 
year when he died (March 14), seems to be 
succeeded by no Samuel Bowles the fifth, in 
the control of his paper, though he does leave 
a son of that name in journalism in another 
city; yet it is to be hoped and confidently 
expected that the standard of the ‘‘Repub- 
liean’’ will suffer no depression from his 
death. 


THE BOUNDLESSNESS OF THE FIELD OF AU- 
THORSHIP is now and then brought forcibly to 
one’s realization. Unsuspected domains of 
literary activity reveal themselves upon glanc- 
ing however cursorily over the catalogue of 
almost any considerable collection of books. 
A list of bibliographies, dry in itself as the 
proverbial ‘‘remainder biscuit after a voy- 
age,’’ is nevertheless a good eye-opener to the 
vastness of the world of things written about. 
This splendid spaciousness of the literary 
realm —‘‘literary’’ is here used in its largest 
sense — was brought home to us not long ago 
by the appearance of a ‘‘Bibiiography of 
Bibliographies,’’ and is now again made in 
some sort apprehensible to the intelligence by 
a perusal of the latest report of that triply 
based institution whose foundations were laid 
by John Jacob Astor, James Lenox, and Sam- 
uel J. Tilden. For instance, it appears that 
in the Technology Division of that library 
there was recently compiled and published a 
list of works on oxy-acetylene welding, and 
even in so limited and specialized a branch of 
technical study there were enough treatises to 
furnish a catalogue thirty-four pages in 
length. It is small wonder that the special 
libraries, whereof so little was heard and so 
small account was made in our youth, have 
now their proper organization and are fast 
growing in number and importance. 


A NEW VARIETY OF THE JOURNALIST’S ART 
appeals for recognition in the world of letters; 
it is to be known as rural journalism, and its 
mysteries will be taught, appropriately 
enough, at the agricultural college. The trus- 
tees of the school of farming at Ambherst 
(Mass.) have voted to establish « ‘‘major’’ 
course in this latest branch of journalism, un- 
der the direction of Professor Robert W. Neal, 





who has urged the innovation on the ground 
of ‘‘the extreme importance of the farm jour- 
nal and the country newspaper to country 
life.’’ Agricultural schools, it is argued, in 
order to treat effectively the subject of farm- 
ing in all its phases and ramifications, have 
found it necessary to concern themselves with 
the economic and social interests of country 
life. Hence the attention they pay to the 
churches and schools as important factors in 
rural affairs; and hence, too, their recognition 
of the newspaper as a powerful influence in 
the life and work of the farming community. 
In all this the man of letters will be disposed 
to see an acknowledgment that the pen is 
mightier than the plough. 


A PLEASING PROSPECT IN BIOGRAPHY opens 
before us in the announcement of two forth- 
coming books on that brilliant author and 
many-sided, lovable, and always interesting 
man, the late Father Hugh Benson, recently 
cut off in the early prime of his remarkable 
powers. The more full and formal biography 
will be that prepared by Benson’s friend, 
Father Martindale, who, a brilliant man him- 
self, is said to have understood his brilliant 
associate as well as to have loved him. There 
will also be the less elaborate but probably 
more touching tribute from the elder brother, 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, under the 
title, ‘‘Hugh: The Memoir of a Brother.’’ 
From such passages of biographical reminis- 
cence as have already come from his pen — as 
in ‘‘The Leaves of the Tree’’ and in several of 
his volumes of miscellaneous essays — one may 
safely assume that the promised fraternal 
sketch will be likely to take its place among 
the books that are not soon allowed to perish 
from memory. 








COMMUNICATION. 
A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 
(To the Editor of THe Dat.) 

In your issue of March 4 the statement is made 
that “a branch of the St. Louis Publie Library 
was wiped out by fire.” Although technically cor- 
rect, this statement is, I fear, apt to be misleading. 
The fire was that which destroyed the Missouri 
Building at the St. Louis World’s Fair. In this 
building among other things was an exhibit of the 
American Library Association, which was operated 
as a temporary branch of the St. Louis Public 
Library. The building, like most of those at 
world’s fairs, was of light temporary construction, 
and therefore easily burned. Our regular branches 
are all of fire-proof construction. 

Artuur E. Bostwick. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1915. 
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The Hew Books. 





FROM CANOE TO AEROPLANE IN 
AMERICAN TRAVEL.* 





In no field of invention is the cumulative 
rapidity of progress more impressive than in 
the development of modern means of travel. 
Truism though it be that every fresh discovery 
of science makes possible a hundred additional 
discoveries and inventions, so that the rate of 
advance is represented by a geometrical pro- 
gression having a very large constant factor, 
the marvel of modern scientific and industrial 
progress never loses its power to impress and 
fairly to daze the imagination. Even the 
crudest conjecture of what astounding results 
may be possible to applied science in a single 
decade or half-decade of the twenty-first 
century, if already that brief space of time 
suffices for achievements exceeding the total of 
accomplishment witnessed by entire centuries, 
is enough to take away the breath. Confining 
himself to that department of applied science 
which has to do with the means of locomotion, 
and also limiting his researches to our own 
country and, in the main, to the century end- 
ing with the completion of the first transcon- 
tinental railway, Mr. Seymour Dunbar has 
r.evertheless found ample material, both docu- 
mentary and illustrative, for the filling of a 
four-volume work which is thus comprehen- 


sively designated on the title-page: ‘‘A His- 
tory of Travel in America. Showing the 


Development of Travel and Transportation 
from the Crude Methods of the Canoe and the 
Dog-Sled to the Highly Organized Railway 
Systems of the Present, Together with a Nar- 
rative of the Human Experiences and Chang- 
ing Social Conditions that Accompanied this 
Economie Conquest of the Continent.’’ It is 
elaborately equipped ‘‘with maps and other 
illustrations reproduced from early engrav- 
ings, original contemporaneous drawings and 
broadsides.’’ A final chapter gives a ‘‘sum- 
mary of present conditions’’ and briefly fore- 
shadows the wonders to come, including of 
course the still unimagined developments of 
aerial navigation. Then follow a hundred 
pages of appended matter, historical and sta- 
tistical, and an elaborate fifty-page index, the 
whole work attaining the rather formidable 
proportions of 1529 pages. So impressive a 


monument to a single person’s industry and | 


scholarship cannot fail to command admira- 
tion. 
With all the books on historic highways and 











*A History or TRAVEL IN America. By ur Dunbar. 
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> four volumes. Illustrated. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
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waterways and famous trails that our histo- 
rians and descriptive writers have of late pro- 
duced, much of the present work will be more 
or less familiar to many readers; but its point 
of view, most of its details, and not a few of 
its illustrations, will probably be found to pos- 
sess a pleasing novelty, and their manner of 
presentation, by which is meant, not least of 
all, the sumptuous appearance of these well- 
made volumes, will not fail to attract. In his 
attitude toward his subject the author natu- 
rally and properly fails not, throughout, to 
uphold the dignity and importance and far- 
reaching significance of his theme. Modes of 
moving from place to place he considers indica- 
tive of the degree of development attained by 
the people using them; and a well-developed 
vehicular traffic is of course a potent instru- 
ment for the material and intellectual improve- 
ment of the society in which it is found. This 
philosophy of the matter, however pleasing 
and satisfying to the author and his readers, 
has nevertheless its weak points. If a people’s 
method of travel is to serve as a criterion of its 
general enlightenment and progress, the 
Greeks of the time of Pericles ought to be 
accounted as little better than barbarians, and 
the subjects of King Cheops, notwithstanding 
the testimony of the Pyramids, could hardly 
be said to have emerged from savagery. But, 
granting the soundness of the author’s theory 
in the main, let us allow him to set forth in his 
own words something of the plan and purpose 
of his work. In his opening chapter he says: 

“The subject to which these pages are devoted 
is the foundation whereon the country, considered 
as a social and industrial organization, has been 
built. A few years ago — until as late a date as 
1806 — the six or seven million people of America 
were contentedly visiting their friends, or moving 
about on business, in flatboats, dog-sleds, stage- 
coaches, strange wagons or canoes. Those were the 
only vehicles of travel, and when they were not 
available, as was very often the case, the traveller 
walked or else rode upon a horse. To go from the 
Atlantic seacoast to such remote regions as Cin- 
einnati or St. Louis or Fort Dearborn — now Chi- 
cago — in those days meant a journey of many 
weary weeks, with possibly the loss of a scalp. 
Such a thing as a trip across the continent and 
back was not within the range of thought of the 
ordinary man. . . . In this present realm of four- 
day ocean steamships, of trains that dive beneath 
rivers or plunge through a thousand miles in 
twenty hours, of subways, motor-cars, submarine 
boats, and with the flying machine just beginning 
to dot the sky, we are privileged to remember, if 
we choose, that once upon a time the express boats 
on the canals maintained a speed of three miles an 
hour for day after day, and that the Pioneer Fast 
Line advertised it would rush its passengers 
through from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in four 
days — and often nearly kept its word.” 
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In its wealth of contents, the book first sur- 
veys the general condition and appearance of 
our country in its infancy, pointing out the 
all but insuperable difficulties of travel 
through the dense forests, and giving some 
account of the early Indian trails; then traces 
the gradual growth of improved means of com- 
munication as influenced and accelerated by 
the condition and needs of the people, and 
argues that it was universal transportation 
facilities, rather than politics or war, that 
acted as the compelling force for real national 
unity; brings forward much new material in 
illustration of social conditions and modes of 
travel in the middle and far West, with 
glimpses of pioneer life and details concerning 
the government’s dealings with our native 
tribes; and, in its later chapters, exhibits the 
on-rush of our population into the vast west- 
ern domain made at last accessible to all by the 
road of iron. With a ‘‘summary of present 
conditions,’’ as already stated, the fascinating 
narrative comes to a close. As a sample of its 
quality, a passage describing the old-fashioned 
tavern breakfast will here serve as well as 
another : 

“Then came the breakfast ceremonial. The host 
marched to the front door, lifted a cow’s horn to 
his lips and sent forth the resounding blast that 
summoned all hands to the table. Some landlords 
preferred a big bell rather than a horn, and filled 
the air with a clangor heard for a mile around. A 
meal at one of the early taverns was nearly always 
a bountiful repast, and usually ended, whether at 
breakfast, dinner or supper, with two or more 
kinds of pie. Everything was put on the big table 
at once, and everybody ate until he reluctantly 
made up his mind to stop. In those days a meal 
meant all a man wanted to eat. The price re- 
mained the same. A slice of bread was visible 
even when the edge of it was held toward the eye, 
the butter could be safely attributed to the cow, 
and a third cup of tea or glass of milk was as 
smilingly produced, if called for, as the first. In 
short, the deplorable deficiency in varieties of 
knives and forks, and in different species of spoons 
—as measured by modern requirements — was 
made up by a plenitude of things that could be 
eaten instead of looked at.” 


The beginning of certain reprehensible 
practices in railroad finance that are now only 
too well known to us of a later generation is 
traced back to about the middle of last cen- 
tury, or, more definitely, to the year 1848, and 
is thus noticed by the author in connection 
with the general railway development of the 
period : 

“At about this time, however, there likewise 
appeared the first outward symptoms of an un- 
fortunate condition that was destined to become 
much more prominent as the years went on, and 
that has injuriously affected the railway system of 











the country since the period mentioned. Although 
the people as a whole had cast out their mania and 
viewed the subjects of railroad construction and 
administration with saner eyes, a small but influ- 
ential portion of the population did not follow 
their example. Those avaricious men who repre- 
sented, in the economic and political affairs of 
their day, the influences which these later times 
have come to define as ‘ predatory wealth’ and 
‘ special privilege,’ were beginning to recognize the 
opportunities that would lie within their grasp if 
they could control so vital a portion of the nation’s 
industrial fabric as the railways were obviously 
destined to become. They caught glimpses of the 
power that would be theirs if they built, operated 
and manipulated railways as gigantic weapons, 
rather than as agencies of public benefit which 
would methodically aid in the creation of new 
wealth through the operation of those processes 
they were primarily designed to perform. To 
characters so warped, and to able minds so inclined, 
the lure was irresistible and the result was sure. 
Thus began the extensive practice of building rail- 
ways with the object of acquiring money through 
their construction rather than by their later efficient 
operation.” 

Then is described in outline the nefarious 
scheme whereby, with occasional differences in 
detail but with a wearisome sameness in essen- 
tial raseality, the too-trusting investor of the 
last half-century or more has been plundered 
by the unprincipled and avaricious railroad- 
promoter and railroad-wrecker. 

A noteworthy chapter of the concluding 
volume is devoted to the history of the great 
Mormon overland pilgrimage of 1846-8, re- 
lating the events that led up to it, the expul- 
sion of the Church of Latter-day Saints from 
Nauvoo, the sufferings of the migrating party, 
the discovery of the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
and the final settlement of the wandering host 
in the new land of promise after two and a 
half years of vagrancy. 

Mr. Dunbar has spared no pains to make his 
book all that the promise of its title-page leads 
one to expect. His diligence is beyond praise, 
his range of research amazing. Libraries and 
historical societies, antiquaries and special 
authorities, have been called upon, not in vain, 
to swell the riches and perfect the historical 
accuracy of his stately volumes. If a reviewer 
were to presume, from the lesser resources of 
his own equipment, to offer any general criti- 
eism as he closes with hearty commendation 
this absorbing story of a great movement in 
American civilization, it would perhaps take 
the form of a regret that the greatness of the 
theme is not always matched by an equal 
greatness of style in the writer. A certain 
unfailing niceness in the choice of words, a 
true sense of the literary possibilities and im- 
possibilities of a subject or a situation, a 
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scholarly avoidance of excesses of any sort, 
are not among the outstanding merits of the 
author’s style as displayed in this book. He 
makes, too, the rather frequent mistake of 
crediting his readers with too little rather than 
too much intelligence. On one page, for in- 
stance, he takes the trouble to explain what a 
railway ‘‘turnout’’ is, and at the foot of 
another he thinks it necessary to add a note to 
the effect that ‘‘a public house was also called 
an ordinary.’’ Probably it is better, all things 
considered, to overestimate than to underesti- 
mate a reader’s mental equipment; at any 
rate, it is a Coleridgian axiom that an uneluci- 
dated obscurity is a compliment to the reader’s 
acuteness. 

Four hundred illustrations, colored and un- 
colored, with two folding maps, add no little to 
the book’s attractiveness and interest. The 
quality of its typography and press-work is in 
accord with the other excellences of the work. 

Percy F. BICKNELL. 





THE ARCH-PRIEST OF GERMAN 
IMPERIALISM.* 





9? 


One of the ‘‘literary’’ results of the Euro- 
pean war has been the resuscitation of a group 
of writers of German birth or affiliations who 
had been largely forgotten or who were 
formerly known only to a small number of 
scholars. Among these may be mentioned the 
military writers, Clausewitz and Bernhardi, 
the philosopher Nietzsche, and the historian 
Treitschke. This result has been the work 
chiefly of Englishmen who believe they have 
found in the teachings of these writers all the 
abominable doctrines of imperialism, mili- 
tarism, the supremacy of force, the blind 
idolatry of the State, and other ideas of the 
kind which now reign in Germany. 

Treitschke’s writings in particular have 
been translated, edited, and republished in 
numerous editions, and are now being widely 
read by the English and American public. 
Three of the most recent of these publications 
are Mr. Joseph McCabe’s ‘‘ Treitschke and the 
Great War,’’ Mr. H. W. C. Davis’s ‘‘The 
Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke,”’ 
and the collection of translated essays entitled 
**Germany, France, Russia, and Islam.’’ The 
first mentioned is a commentary on Treitschke’s 
political theories, and an estimate of their in- 
fluence upon the thought and national life of 
the Germans. As such it is a very interesting 








* TREITSCHKE AND yw Great War. By Joseph McCabe. 
New Ly + Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tue PoLiricaL THOUGHT or HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE 
By H.W. C. Davis, MA. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

GERMANY, FRANCE, Russia, AND Istam. By Heinrich von 
Treitschk Tr ted, with Foreword, by George Haven 
Putnam. With portrait. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 











contribution; but unfortunately it is marred 
by evidences of strong prejudice and at times 
of unfairness. 

The work of Mr. Davis is less a commentary 
or analysis, and more of a collection of ex- 
tracts from Treitschke’s historical and po- 
litieal writings, especially his Politik, which 
consists of two volumes of lectures delivered 
at the University of Berlin. Happily, there 
is here less evidence of bias than in the first 
mentioned work. For this and other reasons 
it is a more trustworthy and useful book for 
English and American students of Treitschke’s 
political philosophy. 

The third book is a collection of Treitschke’s 
essays dealing with questions of German for- 
eign politics. They are unaccompanied by 
any comment or criticism except a brief prefa- 
tory analysis by Mr. George Haven Putnam. 
They inelude papers on German relations 
with other powers, Turkey and the great 
nations, Germany and the oriental question, 
what Germany demands of France, the German 
Empire, and other essays. The ideas which 
run through them all are characteristic of 
Treitschke’s political thought: the doctrine 
of imperialism, Germany’s mission as a world 
power, the rule of force, ete. 

Treitschke’s was a unique personality in 
many respects. He was a Saxon by birth, but 
of Czech ancestry. His father was a general 
in the army, and the son would doubtless have 
chosen a military career had an accident not 
deprived him of his hearing. He studied and 
taught in various German universities, but in 
1874 he was called to the University of Berlin, 
where he remained until his death in 1896. 
He was distinguished by his historical scholar- 
ship and his eloquence as a lecturer, and prob- 
ably no German professor ever lectured to 
larger audiences or more completely capti- 
vated his hearers. He started out as a liberal, 
but after his removal to Berlin he became an 
ultra-conservative and an ardent supporter of 
Bismarck, an enemy to the Social Democrats, 
and a glorifier of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
He became a member of the Reichstag in 1871, 
where he sat continuously until 1888, when he 
resigned —largely out of disgust because of 
the increasing influence of the Social Demo- 
crats. 

His political philosophy may be summed up 
in the following ideas: The essence of the 
State is power, and it is to be found in a well- 
equipped and well-drilled army; it is not a 
mere academy of arts or sciences. The State 
belies its own nature when it neglects the 
army, therefore the organization of the army 
is one of the first constitutional questions for 
the consideration of the State; the army 1s 
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the foundation of political freedom, so that 
we need not waste pity on states that have a 
powerful and well-drilled army. The State 
exists over and apart from tke individuals 
who compose it; and it is entitled to their 
utmost sacrifices,—in short, they exist for it 
rather than the State for them. 

Treitschke has been much reproached for 
his views regarding the binding force of 
treaties; and the responsibility for the ‘‘secrap 
of paper’’ theory of which we have heard so 
much lately is attributed to him. His views 
upon this point are substantially as follows: 
The State is subject to no human superior; 
any restrictions upon its sovereignty are mere 
voluntary and self-imposed limitations; all 
treaty obligations are subject to the rule of 
rebus sic stantibus, and therefore treaties 
which have outlived their usefulness may be 
denounced and replaced by new ones which 
correspond to the new conditions. Every 
State, therefore, is the final judge of its obli- 
gations, and the duty of self-preservation may 
require it to repudiate treaties which are in- 
consistent with its own progress and existence. 
There is no reputable writer on international 
law to-day who would contest the soundness 
of this view; yet Treitschke’s disciples have 
employed his doctrine of rebus sic stantibus 
in a sense which he apparently did not intend 
it to be understood, and his crities have like- 
wise attributed to him the responsibility for 
the view, now apparently held by some Ger- 
mans, that treaties may be denounced and 
rejected upon mere grounds of inconvenience. 

The deification of war runs through the 
whole of Treitschke’s historical and political 
writings. Again and again he speaks of the 
*‘moral majesty,’’ the ‘‘moral grandeur,’’ and 
the ‘‘moral sublimity’’ of war. In his Politik 
he says: ‘‘War is political science par ex- 
cellence. Over and over again has it been 
proved that it is only in war that a people 
becomes indeed a people. It is only in the 
common performance of heroic deeds for the 
sake of the Fatherland that a nation becomes 
truly and spiritually united.’’ ‘‘The second 
important function of the State,’’ we are told, 
“is warfare. That men have so long refused 
to recognize this fact proves how emasculated 
political science has become in the hands of 
civilians.’’ ‘‘If it had not been for war, there 
would be no States. It is to war that all the 
States we know of owe their existence. The 
protection of its citizens by strength of arms 
is the first and foremost duty of the State. 
Therefore wars must continue to the end of 
history as long as there is a plurality of 
States. Neither logic nor human nature re- 
veal any probability that it could ever be 





otherwise. The blind votaries of perpetual 
peace fall into error of either mentally iso- 
lating the individual State, or else of imag- 
ining a World-State, which we have already 
shown to be an absurdity.’’ 

Again he says: ‘‘ Any one with a knowledge 
of history realises that to expel war from the 
universe would be to mutilate human nature. 
There can be no freedom unless there can be a 
warlike force, prepared to sacrifice itself for 
freedom. We must repeat that scholars, in con- 
sidering this question, are apt to argue from 
the quiet assumption that the State is merely 
intended to be an Academy of the Fine Arts 
and Sciences. That is one of its functions, 
but not the most important. If a State 
neglects its physical in favor of its intellectual 
energies, it falls into decay.”’ 

Time and again he dwells upon the glories 
of war, the duty of men to sacrifice not only 
their lives but the ‘‘natural and deep-rooted 
feelings of the human soul for a great patri- 
otic idea,’’ the impossibility of liberty without 
war, and the self-stultification of those who 
think that warfare can be eliminated from the 
world. War is the only remedy for sick na- 
tions; without war all progress will disappear 
from history; it has always been the ex- 
hausted, spiritless, enervated ages that have 
played with the dream of universal peace. 

Treitschke had no admiration for England 
or the English. On the contrary, his feeling 
toward them was largely one of contempt. 
More than any one else, he is held responsible 
by the English for the anti-English sentiment 
which blazed out during the Boer War, and 
which has since reigned in German society 
and in the press. For this reason English 
historians and editors of his writings have not 
always interpreted his political theories fairly 
or correctly. 

Finally, it may be seriously doubted whether 
Treitschke’s teachings have ever exerted any- 
thing like the influence on the thought and life 
of the German people that the English now 
attribute to them. He was primarily a uni- 
versity professor; and while he lectured to 
large audiences of students, the number of 
persons who were directly affected by his doc- 
trines was probably comparatively small. At 
the time, his views, now so much detested by 
Englishmen, attracted little attention; and 
had it not been for the present war they would 
have remained unknown to the great mass of 
mankind. JAMES W. GARNER. 








Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has made a critical résumé 
of the dramatic literature of the last three decades 
which will be published by Mr. B. W. Huebsch 
under the title of “ The Modern Drama: An Essay 
in Interpretation.” 
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BROWNING’S WOMEN.* 


The stream of Browning books continues. 
If they were all of one type, that of uncritical 
praise and adulation, we might heartily wish 
the habit would die out; but fortunately we 
have now anc then a book or essay from one 
who is not altogether a Browningite, and who 
endeavors to see Browning’s work not through 
colored or distorting glasses but as it really is. 
Of such a character is Miss Mayne’s volume 
on ‘‘Browning’s Heroines,’’ and we welcome 
it as on the whole a contribution of importance 
to the discussion of Browning’s artistry. 

We must first say one or two things about 
the style of the book. It gives us constantly 
the impression of effort to be vivacious; this 
it generally is, but, with its superabundance 
of short sentences, its rows of periods indi- 
cating omissions, its questions, it is also jerky 
and suggestive of a lack of poise. It is far 
from the simple, effective style which would 
earry far greater weight, and over which men 
have no monopoly. One specimen will suffice. 
The author is describing Pippa’s reflections at 
the close of her one day: 

“But gradually the atmosphere of her mind 
seems restored; the fogs of envy and curiosity 
begin to clear off—she goes over the game of 
make-believe, how she was in turn each of the 
Four ... but no! the miasma is still in the air, 
and she’s ‘tired of fooling’ and New Year’s Day 
is over, and ill or well, she must be content... . 
Even her lily’s asleep, but she will wake it up, and 
show it the friend she has plucked for it — the 
flower she gathered as she passed the house on the 
hill... . Alas! even the flower seems infected. 
She compares it, ‘ this pampered thing,’ this double 
heartsease of the garden, with the wild growth, 
and once more Zanze comes to mind — isn’t she 
like the pampered blossom? And if there were a 
king of the flowers, ‘and a girl-show held in his 
bowers,’ which would he like best, the Zanze or the 
Pippa? ... [all these periods are in the text}. 
No; nothing will conquer her dejection; fancies 
will not do, awakening sleepy lilies will not do,” 
ete., ete. 

This is of course indirect discourse; but does 
it quite fit? 

While the book is interesting, it cannot be 
said that all parts are of equal value. In the 
ease of some heroines no new point of view is 
presented; the character is merely described 
as we are already familiar with her. This is 
true, for example, of much of what is said 

about Pompilia, about the Countess Gismond, 
even about Pippa. Was it worth while to go 
over the story of each of the poems at such 
length? Except for a certain class of imma- 
ture or indolent readers, we doubt it. Too 
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much of the book is taken up with the retelling 
of the stories, with copious though well chosen 
quotations. . 

But other parts of the book are important. 
For example, we may take the treatment of 
Mildred Tresham. Miss Mayne thinks Brown- 
ing did not understand her, and therefore did 
not succeed in his portrayal of her; and Miss 
Mayne is right. 

“ What a girl he might have given us in Mildred, 
had he listened only to himself! But, not yet in 
full possession of that self, he set up as an ideal 
the ideal of others, trying dutifully to see it as 
they see it, denying dutifully his deepest instinct; 
and, thus apostate, piled insincerity on insincerity, 
until at last no truth is anywhere, and we read on 
with growing alienation as each figure loses all of 
such reality as it ever had, and even Gwendolen, 
the ‘golden creature’ —his own dauntless, indi- 
vidual woman, seeing and feeling truly through 
every fibre of her being — is lost amid the fog.” 

Likewise she is right in what she says of 
Pompilia: 

“ Pompilia is a living soul, not a puppet of the 
theatre. Yet even here the same strange errors 
recur. She has words indeed that reach the inmost 
heart — poignant, overpowering in tenderness and 
pathos; but she has, also, words that cause the 
brows to draw together, the mind to pause un- 
easily, then to ery ‘Not so!’ Of such is the analysis 
of her own blank ignorance with regard to the 
marriage-state.” 

Was the Lady of the Glove wrong? 
Mayne thinks so. 

“ And so the Lady thought right and did wrong: 
*twas not love set that task to humanity. Even 
Browning cannot win her our full pardon.” 

Miss Mayne will not allow that the age was 
different from ours: 

“ Women’s hearts were the same; and a woman’s 
heart, when it loves truly, will make no test for 
very pride-in-love’s dear sake. It scorns tests — 
too much scorns them, it may be.” 

But has she not already conceded that the age 
was different when she says above that for 
these great gifts — 
“the endless descriptions of death 

He would brave when my lip formed a breath,—” 
the lady ‘‘must give in return her love, as 
love was understood at the court of King 
Francis’’? Is it not true that love in its rela- 
tion to marriage was differently conceived in 
those days, and that we are not to judge of 
that age by standards which apply only (80 
far as we know) to our own? In fact, is it not 
paradoxical to say that she thought right and 
did wrong? If her act was the logical result 
of right thinking, how can it be maintained to 
have been a wrong act? 

One remark which the author makes about 
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Phene is, it seems to us, merely fanciful: 
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“In this Passing of Pippa, silence and song 
have met and mingled into one another, for Phene 
is silence, as Pippa is song. Phene will speak 
more when Jules and she are in their isle together 
— but never will she speak much: she is silence.” 
How do we know all this about Phene? We 
never see her normal self in the poem. 

And when the author repeats, apparently 
with approval, Mr. Chesterton’s comment, 
that having made Pippa Monsignor’s niece, 
‘“‘Browning might just as well have made 
Sebald her long-lost brother, and Luigi a hus- 
band to whom she was secretly married,’’ we 
must protest. Surely Browning had the same 
right to represent Monsignor as Pippa’s uncle 
that he had to cause the Happiest Four in 
Asolo to hear Pippa’s song at the precise mo- 
ment when it would influence each of them as 
it does; and who are we that we should dis- 
pute him? We suppose that the point at- 
tempted in the above quotation is that making 
Monsignor Pippa’s uncle renders the situation 
too melodramatic; but even if one were to 
concede this, is melodrama necessarily un- 
truthful? In that world of poetry of which, 
after all, Pippa is a denizen, we must take 
things as we find them. 

In spite of these adverse comments, how- 
ever, it is our opinion that the volume con- 
tains much that is good. Miss Mayne has read 
her Browning carefully and with open eyes. 
Of her contention that Browning has been in- 
jured by the blind worship of some of his 
followers there is no doubt. And her book 
will assuredly help to set forth the great poet 


in a truer light. CuarK S. NortHup. 





How NAPOLEON ORGANIZED VICTORY.* 





The group of books which any publishing 
season adds to the already astonishing mass 
of Napoleonic literature gives evidence at least 
of the heterogeneous interest which the great 
man’s career still provokes. The particular 
kind of interest seems occasionally beneath 
the level of decent historical investigation. 
Why devote a volume to Count Léon, the vic- 
tim—in other words, the offspring —of one 
of Napoleon’s most fugitive amours? All that 
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is worth saying about this pitiful existence 
could be put in a single sketch. Fortunately, 
few authors err in such a choice of subject. 
Fortunately, also, in nearly every group of 
books two or three are found which distinctly 
advance the serious study of Napoleon’s 
achievements, and do this without committing 
the blunder of being dull. The most recent 
examples of this latter type are Mr. Edward 
Feord’s ‘‘Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 
1812’’ and Colonel Vachée’s ‘‘Napoleon at 
Work,’’ published in Paris a little over a year 
ago and now translated. 

Colonel Vachée had a definite pedagogical 
purpose in preparing his book. He desired 
to set forth in the person of the greatest of 
modern military leaders the characteristics of 
successful leadership. He had in mind the 
‘‘future wars’’ in which France might be 
obliged to take a part,— wars which within 
six months ceased to be future, and became 
tragically present. His method is not didactic 
but descriptive. He shows how Napoleon 
reached his decisions, and the exact manner 
in which at every stage of the proceedings 
the execution of his plan was secured. This 
necessitates a careful description of the im- 
perial staff and of the functions of each prin- 
cipal officer. Colonel Vachée includes also two 
chapters upon Napoleon’s ‘‘Rewards and 
Penalties,’’ which were designed to secure the 
fidelity of soldiers as well as officers, and were 
suggested by a Machiavellian shrewdness. The 
last two chapters of the book deal with ‘‘Na- 
poleon on the Battlefield.’’ The material for 
this study is drawn from official records and 
correspondence, and from the recollections of 
those brought into intimate contact with Na- 
poleon during his campaigns. One of the 
most valuable witnesses is Baron Fain, long 
Napoleon’s trusted private secretary. 

The secret of Napoleon’s successes lay in 
Colonel Vachée’s opinion, not merely in his 
skill as a strategist, but chiefly in the energy 
and rapidity with which he drove his orders 
through to fulfilment. On a campaign he 
was accustomed to go to sleep at eight and to 
get up at twelve. The orders for the next day 
were drawn up and despatched between mid- 
night and morning. A single illustration will 
show how time, so vital in moving large bodies 
of troops, was saved. Two or three days be- 
fore the battle of Jena, when his headquarters 
were at Auma, the orders sent to all six corps 
and the cavalry were despatched between three 
and four-thirty in the morning. The order 
to Bernadotte, who was then eighteen miles 
away, was received in three hours and fifteen 
minutes. Bernadotte’s corps, of more than 
20,000 men, was on the march within an hour 
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and three-quarters, and at the close of the day 
had marched seventeen miles. 

Napoleon’s camp was always an agitated 
scene. Neither his private secretaries nor his 
aids knew when they would be called upon 
for service, day or night. He would wake up 
suddenly and ask for his maps and his secre- 
taries. When the work was done, his next 
exclamation might be, ‘‘The ecarriage!’’ or 
**To horse!’’ Horses were kept saddled and 
bridled, and held by attendants. He had a 
campaign carriage, which could be driven in a 
few hours over the distance covered by the 
army in a day. On the night before a battle 
he usually reconnoitered the enemy’s position 
personally in order that his final directions to 
his generals might take account of the latest 
changes in the situation. At Jena he was so 
venturesome that upon his return to his lines 
he was nearly shot by one of his own outposts. 

Colonel Vachée regards the organization of 
Napoleon’s staff as defective. Indeed, it was 
so complex that even the lucid account of it in 
this volume leaves the mind of the reader 
sadly confused. The machinery for recording 
and transmitting orders seems to have been 
efficient, principally because it operated im- 
mediately under the eyes of the master and 
of Berthier, his chief of staff. Napoleon was 
not accustomed to explain to his corps com- 
manders, even when a great battle was immi- 
nent, what his plan was. He did this to 
certain favorite generals, while to the others 
he gave specific orders, leaving them quite in 
the dark upon the general scheme. Sometimes 
the consequences of such a method were un- 
fortunate. This is the explanation, for ex- 
ample, of Bernadotte’s inaction on October 14, 
1806, taking part neither in the battle of Jena 
nor going to the assistance of Davout in his 
struggle with the Prussians at Auerstidt. The 
most fatal consequences came when Napoleon’s 
own energy was diminished, and when this 
lack was not made up by the initiative of his 
subordinates. 

Two or three of the minor personages of 
Napoleon’s staff are well described by Colonel 
Vachée. One was D’Albe, the topographical 
secretary, who had served Napoleon for seven- 
teen years. He would stick colored pins into 
the maps of the region to represent the exact 
position of the different corps, as this was 
indicated in the latest reports. The same 
would be done for the position of the enemy’s 
army, so far as it was known. In the night 
time the map was surrounded by twenty 
eandles. If a despatch came, the conclusions 


from it were entered on the map; and Na- 
poleon, compass in hand, would bend over it 


was so large that both Napoleon and D’Albe 
would lie flat upon it, discussing the situations 
and distances. Occasionally in their excite- 
ment their heads came together violently. 
D’Albe’s knowledge was so indispensable that 
Napoleon treated him more confidentially than 
any other officer in the army. He, if any one, 
knew what steps the master’s mind was fol- 
lowing in arriving at a plan of the decisive 
manceuvre. 

Another confidential officer, D’Ideville, was 
both interpreter and statistician of foreign 
armies. Napoleon in military affairs as in 
civil administration was systematic in obtain- 
ing and recording useful information. The 
strength of foreign armies naturally interested 
him. His officers and even ambassadors and 
other diplomatic agents had orders to send to 
Paris every scrap of information about the 
strength, position, and movements of foreign 
armies. All this was carefully sifted and sum- 
marized, so that Napoleon often knew as 
much about foreign armies as about his own. 
On a campaign D’Ideville was always with 
him, and if a prisoner was brought in D’Ide- 
ville questioned him in his own language, and 
the information was classified with the rest. 
Napoleon occasionally amused himself in 
times of peace by telling ambassadors about 
movements of their armies of which they had 
not been advised and requesting an explana- 
tion. 

It is satisfactory to note that although 
Colonel Vachée sees much to admire in Na- 
poleon as a military leader, he is not blind to 
Napoleon’s defects as a man and a statesman. 
Indeed, the selfishness of the Emperor. his 
egoism (to use the favorite word of French 
writers), receives quite sufficient emphasis. It 
is a question whether the author does not 
overstep the limits of his task in stating how 
the baser imperial appetites were provided for 
through the solicitude of such distinguished 
panders as Talleyrand, Berthier, Murat, and 
Duroc. 

Mr. Foord’s volume shows how Napoleon in 
1812 instead of organizing victory sent his 
greatest army to final defeat and ruin, mainly 
through failure to estimate adequately the 
climatic and geographical conditions of a cam- 
paign in Russia. His transport system broke 
down before the army reached Vilna, fifty 
miles from the frontier. For one thing, the 
wagons proved to be too heavy for the Polish 
roads, which were turned into a quagmire by 
five or six days of rain. In several of Na- 
poleon’s decisions during the campaign the 
author sees not merely natural miscalculation 

but a decline of that mental alertness and 
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so many victorious campaigns. One of the 
most striking instances is the order given at 
Orsha on the retreat to destroy the reserve 
bridge train of sixty pontoons. Mr. Foord 
says that Baron Eblé, chief of the bridge 
trains, ‘‘alive to the danger, pressed to be 
allowed to keep fifteen pontoons, but in vain, 
and he could save only 2 field forges, 2 wag- 
gons of charcoal and 6 of implements.’’ And 
this happened when the passage of the Bere- 
zina was imminent. The special qualities of 
Mr. Foord’s treatment are his careful atten- 
tion to details of food, clothing, discipline, 
and morale at various stages of the campaign. 
He writes with full appreciation of Welling- 
ton’s dictum that an army ‘‘moves on its 
belly,’’ and if that is empty the fate of the 
army is sealed. The crowning disasters of the 
retreat he attributes to the lack of discipline, 
due in part to a month of pillage in Moscow 
and to the large number of non-combatants, 
including many women, by whom the army 
was accompanied. Equally illuminating is 
the author’s handling of the military prob- 
lems,— the question of Bagration’s escape 
from King Jerome, the fiasco of the Drissa 
camp, the refusal of Napoleon to put in the 
Imperial Guard at Borodino, and others. 

The handsome volume which is devoted to 
the vicissitudes of ‘‘ An Unknown Son of Na- 
poleon (Count Léon)’’ comes very close in its 


early chapters to the bounds of pornographic 


literature. After it leaves the story of the 
father and mother and takes up that of the 
son, it deals with melodrama,—often that 
which is on the edge of the gutter. Every 
folly of the son is, however, another blot on 
the memory of such a father. One must pro- 
test, furthermore, against the wrong of 
dragging out into the light of notoriety the 
descendants of the mother or those of the 
ehild. This is cruelty which can hide behind 
no shred of reason. 

A much pleasanter book is Montagu’s ‘‘Na- 
poleon and His Adopted Son.’’ No figure in 
the Napoleonic gallery is more attractive than 
that of Eugéne, Viceroy of Italy. As ruler of 
Napoleon’s Italian kingdom he deserves a 
place among the makers of modern Italy. He 
was not a great statesman, and he was too 
subservient to his step-father’s will; and yet 
during his reign Italy took certain steps in 
administrative and military reorganization 
which were not wholly retraced when the 
Grand Empire fell. This work deals almost 
exclusively with Eugéne’s personal and mili- 
tary career. One will consult it in vain for 
any adequate account of the Napoleonic ré- 
gime in the Italian kingdom. The book is 
not free from inadvertencies, as, for example, 





when Eugéne at Marengo is said to have 
helped by ‘‘his repeated charges to drive the 
Italian troops back into Milan.”’ 

*‘The Story-Life of Napoleon,’’ by Mr. 
Wayne Whipple, is a selection of anecdotes 
in regard to each succeeding incident or phase 
of Napoleon’s career, so arranged as to form 
a biography. There is evidently room for such 
a book, and the only question concerns the 
method by which it is constructed. If the 
reader should inquire what reason he has to 
suppose any particular story to be true, the 
editor offers him no assistance, for the stories 
are quoted indiscriminately from memoirs and 
secondary works of all sorts, some of which 
have no other merit than a readable style. 
The collection would have been far more help- 
ful if the editor had traced the stories back 
to the original sources. They could still have 
been given in the most attractive English form 
available. A story may be worth telling, al- 
though apocryphal,—as, for example, the 
story of Napoleon’s smashing the porcelain 
vase during his negotiations with Cobenzl 
prior to the Peace of Campo Formio. This is 
still told as historical by so distinguished a 
historian as Fournier. The author quotes 
from Madame Junot’s Memoirs the tale that 
at his coronation Napoleon seized the crown 
to prevent the pope from placing it on his 
head. This tale is disposed of by Frederick 
Masson in his recent work on the Coronation. 
The legend of the drowning of the Russians 
at Austerlitz is quoted from Emerson’s ‘‘Rep- 
resentative Men’’! 

In this group of books are two biographies 
of Napoleon, one a new edition of Viscount 
Wolseley’s ‘‘Decline and Fall of Napoleon,’’ 
published first in 1895, the other a ‘‘Life of 
Napoleon’’ by Major Arthur Griffiths. Wolse- 
ley’s narrative opens with the campaign of 
1812, and is professedly a piece of military 
historical writing, especially interesting be- 
cause of its author’s competence upon the 
questions involved. The biography by Major 
Griffiths deals with Napoleon’s whole career. 
It is written in a vigorous style, interspersed 
with wholesome English denunciations of Na- 
poleon’s conduct. It makes no compromise 
with the ‘‘New History,’’ giving hardly more 
than allusions to the great constructive 
achievements of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire. The narrative is mainly concerned with 
political intrigue, diplomacy, and wars. It is 
brief, running only to the length of eighty 
thousand words. There are certain errors of 
statement which should be corrected. Young 
Napoleon Bonaparte did not ‘‘beat the streets 
of Paris’? from May until October, 1792, 
hoping for reinstatement in the army. He 
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was reinstated with the rank of Captain on 
July 10, and his promotion was dated back to 
the preceding February. On his return from 
Egypt, Napoleon could not have ‘‘tried the 
Jacobin Club,’’ because this had been closed by 
Fouché. Furthermore it is not true that the 
financial successes of the early Consulate were 
due mainly to exactions similar to those which 
characterized Napoleon’s first Italian cam- 
paign. After all, these are minor blemishes; 
the chief question is the distribution of in- 
terest. The significance of Napoleon’s career 
for France and for Europe is missed. 
H. E. Bourne. 


A HALF-FORGOTTEN AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT.* 

One would have expected an authorized 
biography of Rutherford B. Hayes long ago, 
as it is now twenty-two years since his death. 
His friend William Henry Smith had in fact 
begun such a work, but it was interrupted by 
the hand of death, in 1896. Mr. Smith’s plan 
was an extended history of the time, woven 
about the life of Hayes. A part of his ma- 
terial was published some years after his 
death in the form of two large volumes on 
‘The Political History of Slavery.’’ On his 
death bed he had requested his son-in-law, 
Mr. Charles Richard Williams, to finish the 
task. Mr. Williams did not immediately find 
the time to fulfil this commission, but brought 
out the volumes on Slavery as a separate work, 
leaving the biography to be taken up by itself 
when opportunity should offer. Finding it 
possible to withdraw from other labor a few 
years ago, he set himself seriously at work 
upon the biography, which we now have be- 
fore us. 

It is safe to say that this change from Mr. 
Smith’s original plan means a much wider 
reading for the biography. Indeed, the com- 
pression of the subject into a single volume 
would have had a decided advantage in this 
respect, but anyone who is aware of the em- 
barras des richesses which the author had at 
his disposal in the old Hayes mansion in Fre- 
mont will wonder only that he could have had 
the heart to practice a rigorous enough ex- 
clusion to keep within the limits of the two 
volumes here presented. Perhaps the Hayes 
Diary, drawn upon constantly for this work, 
may some day be published in its entirety. 
The Western Reserve Historical Society might 
find a useful field of endeavor here. 

During an inroad of the Danes into the 


*Tue Lire or Rutwerrorp Brrcwarp Hares, Nineteenth 
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Frith of Tay, according to Holinshed, the 
Scots were hard beset and about to give way. 
Suddenly there appeared upon the scene a 
farmer named Haie, with his two sons. They 
had observed the plight of their countrymen 
from the field where they were at work, and 
grasping plough-beams in their hands they 
rushed upon the foe with such lusty vigor as 
to turn defeat into victory. ‘‘And the King 
gave them armes, three scutcheons gules in a 
field of silver, a plowbeame added thereunto 
which he used instead of a battell axe, when 
he fought so valiantlie in defense of his owne 
countrie.’’ Of this family President Hayes 
is said to have been a descendant. We know 
of no reason to doubt the connection, but it 
would have been of interest to the general 
reader to have had the evidence of it more 
fully stated. 

A third of a century has passed since the 
administration of President Hayes closed, des- 
tined to have its sharper features suddenly 
blurred in the public eye and dulled in the 
public consciousness by the shot of the assassin 
of his successor. That time has justified those 
features of his policy which brought the im- 
mediate wrath of a large section of his own 
party heavily upon his head is now the opinion 
of most students of the period whose views 
are worth considering. Few Americans would 
now tolerate the thought of bolstering up by 
federal bayonets a state government wholly 
unable to command the support or respect of 
any considerable portion of the educated and 
responsible citizenship of the state, as had 
been done in parts of the South for some years 
before Hayes entered upon his high office. 
The difficulty grew not out of the extension 
of the suffrage to the enfranchised negroes in 
itself, but out of the fact that the Republican 
Party of the time had not risen high enough 
to refrain from the temptation to organize this 
immense new body of ignorant and inexperi- 
enced voters into a solid partisan tool to be 
used by party manipulators against the 
southern whites. Hayes keenly realized the 
abhorrent conditions to which this unwisdom 
had led, and had the courage to withdraw the 
federal troops, which were the sole support of 
a number of wholly corrupt and inefficient 
Republican state ‘‘governments,’’ in spite of 
the fact that this action was sure to be con- 
strued by many as impeaching his own title 
to the Presidency. For the same returning 
boards upon whose action his own title rested 
had declared these Republican state officers 
duly elected. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the author’s 
very extended account of the contested elec- 
tion is the least profitable part of his work. 
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Much more readily than could have been ex- 
pected, the country settled down to the ac- 
ceptance of the verdict of the Electoral 
Commission as giving Hayes a legally unim- 
peachable title to the Presidency. The country 
realized that a certain amount of discretion 
had to be lodged in this Commission, and at 
no time was there the slightest danger of any 
forcible uprising against its decision. Of 
course it was only to be expected that thou- 
sands would feel that this discretion had not 
been rightly used, and that some would feel 
that it had been corruptly used. Thirty-eight 
years have passed; those most intensely in- 
terested have largely left the stage of life, and 
but little of the deep feeling of 1877 lingers. 
What good can there be in laboriously trying 
the whole question over again, attempting to 
prove what everybody knows,— that there was 
Democratic intimidation of colored voters in 
the South; slurring over what is equally 
known,— that there was wholesale Republican 
corruption in the same quarter; accusing 
Tilden of guilty knowledge of an attempt to 
secure an electoral vote by bribery, of which 
there is neither convincing proof nor inherent 
probability ; defending Hayes against the now 
forgotten charge of paying for electoral votes 
by appointment of certain election officers to 
federal positions, of which there is equally 
neither valid evidence nor inherent proba- 
bility? All this is only stirring up a smudge 
which tends to conceal the real greatness of a 
really great and good President, and was 
wholly unnecessary to the completeness of the 
work, except in the briefest epitome. 
President Hayes had many lovable traits of 
character. In the thick of the Civil War, with 
southern bullets flying about him and oc- 
easionally into him, he could write home to 
his wife deprecating untrue aspersions against 
the men of the South. His fundamental sense 
of right revolted against unnecessary destruc- 
tion of property in war, and the soldiers under 
him applied the torch only when he himself 
was constrained by written orders from su- 
perior authority. The later years of his life 
were marked by untiring devotion to Prison 
Reform and other philanthropic activities. 
His beautiful Fremont home was a centre of 
refined culture and high moral ideals, where 
men and women of the highest types of Ameri- 
ean citizenship loved to gather. Our political 
evolutionists will perhaps tell us that he be- 
longs to a type irrevocably past; but it re- 
mains true that the polities of the day would 
lose nothing by a liberal infusion of some of 
his most prominent characteristics. And all 
this can be said, and should have been said by 
Mr. Williams, without casting any slur upon 





the ability and character of his opponent, 
Samuel J. Tilden, whose services to New York 
were those of a great and upright statesman 
and philanthropist. W. H. Jounson. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The anonymity of so remarkable a novel as 
‘*Home,’’ published about a year ago, could 
not long be preserved. It soon transpired that 
the author was Mr. George Agnew Chamber- 
lain, the occupant of a consular post in South 
America. This accounted for the exotic graft 
upon the homely New England stock which 
made the work of such enticing interest. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s success has encouraged him to 
further production, in consequence whereof we 
now have ‘‘Through Stained Glass,’’ a novel 
which fairly matches ‘‘Home’’ in charm and 
depth of human revelation. Here also, we 
skip somewhat breathlessly about the globe, 
from Virginia to South America, thence to 
London and Paris, and finally to New England. 
A Leighton of Virginia, after fighting for the 
Confederacy, seeks a new home for his family, 
and finds it in Brazil. Presently, a boy Leigh- 
ton of the northern branch is consigned to his 
care, and grows up in happy childish compan- 
ionship with his cousin Natalie. As he ap- 
proaches manhood, his father, who has been a 
wanderer over the face of the earth since the 
death of his wife in childbirth, seeks the boy 
out, and carries him off to Europe to make of 
him an artist and a gentleman. The boy is a 
perfect illustration of the way in which breed- 
ing will tell, for he fits into the ways of civiliza- 
tion without an effort, and knows by instinct 
how to do and say the right thing. For years 
the father and the son live in beautiful and 
devoted companionship, the former supplying 
the worldly wisdom of his sophisticated intel- 
lect — illuminating life for the boy as 
‘through stained glass’’—the son repaying 
this solicitude with affection, and preserving 
his own purity of soul while realizing his artis- 
tic self. He needs no curb to keep him from 
going astray, except in the one case of his 
infatuation for Miss Folly Delaires of the 
chorus, and here the father’s persuasive tact 
scores a triumph. There is no blustering about 
it, or declared opposition, but simply a little 
subtle maneuvering to bring the boy to his 
senses, and just the touch of cynicism that is 
needed to open his eyes. In the end, there is 
Natalie, who has found a home in New En- 
gland, and has never ceased to hope for her 
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cousin-playmate’s return. The love story is 
very tenderly and delicately managed; it 
leaves far more to the imagination than it ex- 
presses, which is the way of all true art. The 
action of this novel extends so widely over 
time and space that it is perforce swift, and 
its jerky movement hurries us on where we 
would gladly linger, but it tingles with vitality 
and glows with beauty on well-nigh every 
page. 

**The Secret of the Reef,’’ the latest novel 
by Mr. Harold Bindloss, is written upon the 
stereotyped model with which his readers are 
familiar. There is an energetic and courage- 
ous hero, down on his luck, a heroine toward 
whom he aspires, and a villain who endeavors 
to thwart him in his efforts to win love and 
fortune. This villain is none other than the 
heroine’s father, which provides material for 
a conflict between romantic and filial love on 
the part of a high-souled maiden. There is 
never any doubt as to which love will come out 
ahead. The story is concerned with the sal- 
vage of a wrecked treasure ship, sunk on a reef 
in the Alaskan far north. The author has 
abundant knowledge of his material, but there 
is little of either imagination or literary grace 
in the telling of his story. 

Time was when a novel by the Castles con- 
noted joyous adventure and the very spring- 
tide poetry of romance. But to ‘‘The Haunted 
Heart’’ we can ascribe no such qualities. The 
delicate sentiment that we used to find in their 
work has become coarse and treacly; the col- 
oring is garish, and emotion is strained to the 
breaking point. In the slang of a bygone gen- 
eration, this is a novel for which ‘‘too utterly 
utter’’ offers the only adequate description. 
Moreover, it makes a frank bid for cheap popu- 
larity by depicting the smart set in London 
society with the pencil of the caricaturist, 
much as Mr. Chambers describes the corre- 
sponding abscess in our American social 
organism. The heart which is here haunted is 
that of the Master of Stronaven, whose wife, 
after fifteen years of devotion, discovers an 
early lapse from virtue on the part of her hus- 
band, and runs away from him with an Italian 
artist. After cooling his rage by smashing the 
furniture, the deserted husband goes lion- 
shooting in Africa, and returns to England a 
few months later with the fixed intention of 
marrying the first attractive girl he meets, in 
order to show the errant divorced wife that he 
does n’t care. The match is soon found in the 
person of an heiress, the daughter of an un- 
speakably vulgar and snobbish parvenue from 
the Argentine, and Ian weds her, while love for 
the vanished Morna is still gnawing at his 
heart. The spooks prove too much for this 





heart, which breaks down after a few months 
of re-wedded life, and the former sharer of his 
couch comes post haste from her Italian villa 
just in time to apprise him before his death 
that she is sorry for her precipitate desertion, 
and that she has been his in spirit all the time. 
His brother, the Catholic priest, although 
overmuch given to moralizing, is the most sym- 
pathetic figure in this hectic work of fiction. 


WituiAm Morton Payne. 


It is a pleasant story that Mr. W. Pett Ridge 
has written in “The Happy Recruit” (Doran), 
which tells of a small German boy in London, 
orphaned and left with a baby sister while still in 
school. He grows to manhood and a wished-for 
marriage in the progress of the narrative; and 
his career, from its humble beginnings as a waiter 
and boy-of-all-work in a cheap hotel to the propri- 
etorship of a successful eating-house, really tells 
the well-to-do and prosperous how the other half 
becomes so. That a German should be given so 
affectionate a history by an Englishman is doubly 
grateful in these days of international hatreds. 
The book has abundant humor. 

The biography of a woman is set forth in much 
detail by Mrs. Alice Birkhead in “ Destiny’s 
Daughter” (Lane). The heroine inherits ability 
and an unusual type of good looks — with nothing 
else. Sacrificing a good match for the sake of a 
younger sister, she is compelled to earn her living. 
Failing as a schoolmistress, she becomes private 
secretary to a self-made manufacturer with par- 
liamentary aspirations, a widower with grown chil- 
dren. His proposal drives her to the stage, for 
which she had early shown aptitude, and the slow 
path to success is courageously climbed. The end 
of the story is a surprise, almost a shock; but the 
foundation for it has been well laid nevertheless. 

To be able to write a story with sound historic 
foundations that reads far better than any of the 
dreadful trash which passes current among many 
boys, is an achievement to be proud of. Mr. Zane 
Grey has done this in “The Lone Star Ranger” 
(Harper), which is dedicated to the gallant body 
of men whose bravery and usefulness it records. 
Half the stirring tale is devoted to the manner in 
which Buckley Duane is driven bg inheritance and 
environment into outlawry; the other half deals 
with his rehabilitation under the law as a Texas 
Ranger. Except for a chapter or two near the 
dénouement, the record is as limpid as the story 
itself is turbulent, making a glorified and respect- 
able “dime novel.” 

Philadelphia society, assuredly not at its best, 
figures exclusively in Mrs. Therese Tyler’s “ The 
Dusty Road” (Lippincott). The heroine is an 
ambitious girl, brought up in genteel poverty by a 
mother whose life is spent in maintaining her 
social position in the face of huge discouragements. 
The girl is not socially ambitious, but longs for 
better things. In the progress of the story she has 
several lovers. One she treats with youthful in- 
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tolerance. Another she dallies with until the reader 
almost loses sympathy for her, so much of a brute 
is he. At the end she finds her mate, rather to 
everybody’s surprise — his, her own, and also the 
reader’s. The work is styled realistic, here syno- 
nymous with disagreeable. It certainly upsets the 
prevalent idea that Philadelphia is “ slow.” 

Miss Elsie Singmaster has again dealt with the 
Pennsylvania Germans whom she knows and loves 
so well, in “Katy Gaumer” (Houghton), a simple 
tale of a young girl who finds her heart’s desire 
after long wandering. Under the love story lies an 
even more absorbing current, based on the silence 
of a good man who has been led by one crime into 
making a blunder; and who allows an innocent 
man’s life to be ruined under accusation of crime. 
The book is truly an interpretation of a people 
who are a real part of American life, yet have kept 
old-country ways and habits of thought through 
generations of residence among us. With the 
knowledge given of them in such books as this, 
even this strangeness is bound to disappear. 

The Philippines have produced an unusual novel 
in Mr. Walter Elwood’s “ Guimé” (Reilly & Brit- 
ton), which deals with the misfortunes of a young 
half-caste, the illegitimate son of a Spanish priest 
and a native woman, who lends his name to the 
book. There is much local color, laid on with a 
palette knife by the use on every page of native 
terms and native legends and superstitions; but 
the writer seems really to have penetrated below 
the surface of an inexorably alien people and to 
disclose something of their thoughts and aspira- 
tions. Tragedy runs through the narrative to its 
close. Such a book, could it obtain wide circula- 
tion, would have a beneficent effect upon the people 
of the United States, and might interest them a 
little in their far Eastern possessions. 

The title of Mr. E. F. Benson’s new novel, 
“ Arundel” (Doran), is the name of the country 
place inhabited by two of his characters, a widowed 
mother and a marriageable daughter. Next door 
lives an eligible young man, a broker by occupa- 
tion, but with a sincere love for and appreciation 
of music, poor performer though he is. The story 
opens in India, where the greatly loved daughter 
of an army officer is about to leave him and her 
step-mother, to visit his sister, the lady of Arun- 
del. She, too, is a musician, and such a performer 
as the young man wishes himself to be. When she 
arrives her cousin and the broker are already be- 
trothed,— one of those calm engagements based 
upon propingquity rather than passion. Music 
opens new vistas, and brings about a tense situa- 
tion which is only to be solved by the rather 
awkward expedient of death. The narrative is 
unusually well written, but others of Mr. Benson’s 
stories have been better contrived. 

“Mrs. Martin’s Man” (Macmillan) is the skil- 
ful work of Mr. St. John G. Ervine, who will be 
remembered for several plays produced in this 
country by the Irish Players. His novel, like these 
plays, has its scene near and in the Ulster metrop- 
olis of Belfast, and deals with Irish Protestants. 
Before the tale closes he places his protagonist, 

Martin, in as difficult a position as can well 
be imagined either for sister, wife, or mother. 








Without much schooling, with no help from kins- 
folk, relying little upon religion, she nevertheless 
wins her peace and solves her intricate problems 
by the exercise of common sense and a pragmatic 
philosophy which leave nothing to be desired. The 
character drawing is minute and striking; the 
entire conception is dramatic and powerful; and 
the leading character affords an example of human- 
ness which may well be emulated. Social problems 
disappear in the face of an individuality as well 
balanced as Mrs. Martin’s. 

Dartmoor is beloved of English novelists, and 
few have touched it without commending it to their 
readers. Mr. John Trevena is one of the best 
known of these fiction writers, and his latest story 
of the hills and moors, “ Sleeping Waters” (Ken- 
nerley), is a work of unusual fascination, as re- 
mote from the affairs of every-day living as poetry 
and imagination can make it. A Roman priest, 
stricken in health, is sent by a wealthy parishioner 
to the home of his ancestors, after having been 
regaled with local and family superstitions and 
traditions. He drinks of the waters of a spring 
which brings forgetfulness, apparently when fully 
convalescent, in reality while still in a sub-species 
of delirium. What follows is melodramatic, almost 
medievally so, in the telling. A beautiful maiden, 
the spirit of the moors incarnate, wins him from 
his priestly vows, and in his attempt to gain her 
he fights all sorts of queer persons,— a scoundrelly 
lawyer, a tool of a physician, a crazed and drunken 
mother, an ignorant tenantry steeped in its folly, 
and the elements themselves. ‘The close of the 
book makes all sound and well again, though the 
priest renounces his church to gain a real love, 
shadowed at the book’s opening. 

Mr. Booth Tarkington has written a vital criti- 
cism of American life in its bustling cities, and has 
called it, aptly enough, “ The Turmoil” (Harper). 
Where others have attacked moral, political, eco- 
nomic, and racial problems, he has taken w#sthetic 
ground, and has objected to our national quest for 
Bigness and its ensuing consequences as being in 
bad taste. He takes a family of father, mother, 
sister, and three brothers, every one of whom 
has lived with little knowledge of the amenities, 
either at home or abroad. But they would 
not be American if they had not some aspira- 
tions. The father has made his fortune, built him 
a mansion in a comewhat fashionable neighbor- 
hood, and the family looks about for social con- 
nections. Next their new house live people of 
better position than themselves, but now reduced 
to grinding poverty; and the only child of the 
house, a daughter, conceives it to be her duty to 
her parents to marry one of the unmarried sons 
of the rich neighbors. The repellent sordidness 
of her procedure, baffled once by accidental death 
and an awakening of conscience, is reconciled with 
decency at the end of the book. Mr. Tarkington 
succeeds in making the story not only eminently 
readable and a model of constructive ability, but 
he keeps his readers in sympathy with all his char- 
acters, so humanly are they depicted and devel- 
oped. But it is curious to note how carefully the 
moral element is eliminated in the process. Its 
lesson is given by indirection. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


That Mr. John Jay Chapman 
deserves to be called a humanist, 
not in the restricted Petrarchian 
sense of the term, nor indeed in the peculiar 
meaning attached to the word by Professor 
Schiller, but with the larger connotations it 
earries with it in current speech, is abun- 
dantly proved, if proof were needed, by his 
latest book, ‘‘ Memories and Milestones’’ ( Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co.), which is issued in the 
conviction that the putting forth of such col- 
leetions of personal reminiscence and more or 
less ripe reflection ‘‘helps the general atmos- 
phere of thought and enriches everyone a 
little.’’ With brief but carefully considered 
and always scholarly talks on art and ethical 
culture, on modern drama and the negro ques- 
tion, on William James and Horace Howard 
Furness and Julia Ward Howe, he both re- 
veals the range of his own interests and sympa- 
thies and opens to the reader many new and 
inviting vistas of speculation and inquiry. 
Like William James, whose portrait serves 
as frontispiece to the book, and whose person- 
ality inspires one of its most readable chapters, 
Mr. Chapman is perhaps even more suggestive 
than expressive ; but he seems not quite to have 
done justice to James’s genius in asserting 
of him that ‘‘he had not the gift of expression, 
but rather the gift of suggestion.’’ Nearer 
the truth would it be to say of that master of 
apt and original epithet, of brilliantly illumi- 
nating phrase or idiom, that he had both the 
gift of expression and, in astill greater degree, 
the gift of suggestion. A chapter on Har- 
vard’s distinguished and still active ex-presi- 
dent uses throughout the obituary past tense. 
Was the article ‘‘released’’ prematurely? 
Certainly its very opening sentence, ‘‘ For half 
a century President Eliot was one of the great 
personal figures in American life,’’ with all 
that follows, carries implications that fortu- 
nately are not yet true. In his discussion of 
**Shaw and the Modern Drama’’ the author 
shows himself fair-minded and not unappre- 
ciative of Mr. Shaw’s undeniable genius, but 
a little severe in his opinion that ‘‘Shaw wants 
merely to get heard of and to make money’’ — 
as if such a purpose were not sure, in the very 
nature of things, to defeat its own ends. 
Rather, one might venture to say, Mr. Shaw is 
immensely interested in his own ideas, in the 
kaleidoseopie oddity of aspect that the world 
presents to him; after that the money and the 
fame are probably not unwelcome. But Mr. 
Chapman wins assent when he continues: 
‘You cannot say he is a man without heart: 
he is the kindliest of men. But he is a man 
without taste or reverence. He does not know 


Miscellanies 
of a humanist. 





that there are things which cannot be made 
funny. He is a man in whose composition 
something is left out. You cannot blame him, 
any more than you can blame the color-blind. 
He is beauty-blind, and amuses himself with 
seeing what grotesques he can pick out of the 
carpet of life.’’ The author takes occasion to 
say a good word, and a needed word, for the 
study of the classics, more particularly of 
Greek, ‘‘as a pleasure,’’ both in school and 
after school; but he errs in calling Cesar’s 
**Commentaries’’ the ‘‘ dullest book in Latin.’’ 
That is the schoolboy’s natural misconception. 
There are many Latin books, especially of 
post-classical authorship, that far exceed 
Cesar in dulness, if Cesar be dull. Now and 
then a misspelled foreign word, as Zeitgheist 
and the unpluralized first element in morceau 
choisis, disfigures Mr. Chapman’s scholarly 
page. Portraits of Dr. Furness, Mrs. Howe, 
and Charles Eliot Norton, to the last-named 
of whom he devotes one of his best chapters of 
mingled reminiscence and characterization 
and suggestive observation, find appropriate 
place in the volume, in addition to the portrait 
of James already mentioned. The book is the 
best of its sort that has yet come from its 
author’s pen. 


a The most recent of Mr. Frederic 
possibilities of © ©. Howe’s three or four books 
the modern city. on municipal affairs bears the 
ambitious and alluring title, ‘‘The Modern 
City and its Problems’’ (Scribner). In an 
earlier volume of the series Mr. Howe has 
developed with much ingenuity the thesis that 
in the city lies the hope of democratic institu- 
tions, and in another book he has described 
concretely the conduct of municipal activities 
in Great Britain and Germany. In the pres- 
ent work he traverses ground considerably 
more extended. Almost every division of the 
subject, historical and descriptive, which re- 
ceives attention in the text-books is accorded 
a chapter, and the more recently developed 
problems of municipal administration, such as 
city planning, housing, and recreation, are 
dealt with in considerable detail. Both Ameri- 
can and European cities come within the scope 
of the survey. Mr. Howe is ready enough to 
admit, as most people are, that the American 
city ‘‘lags behind the work it should properly 
perform,’’ that it is ‘‘negative in its functions 
rather than positive in its services,’’ and that 
‘*it has so little concern for its people that 
they in turn have little concern for it.’’ And 
his views concerning the cause of this state of 
affairs and its remedy are rather out of the 
ordinary. The difficulty, he believes, is not 
to be sought in the character of the American 
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people, or in their supposed neglectful atti- 
tude toward politics and their tolerance of 
evil. It is only an assumption, he maintains, 
that they have willingly abdicated their re- 
sponsibilities and turned the city over to the 
professional politician as an easy escape from 
the burdens which its management imposes. 
The conditions of neglect, partisanship, and 
tolerance of evil which exist are declared to 
be traceable back to legal institutions, to con- 
stitutional and political limitations under 
which the people are compelled to work in 
municipal affairs. The remedy lies in less 
rather than more restraint, greater rather 
than less municipal activity. ‘‘These condi- 
tions can only be corrected by a programme of 
city building, of city service, through com- 
pulsory co-operation, or socialization. To this 
co-operation there are no set limits. For many 
years to come the city will continue to increase 
its activities and enlarge its services. This is 
the lesson of the past; it is the promise of the 
future.’” Mr. Howe writes, as he remarks, 
from the inside of the city. From the time 
when, a good many years ago, he saw active 
service in the city council and on the finance 
commission of Cleveland until his recent ap- 
pointment as commissioner of immigration at 
New York, his tasks have fallen where the 
problems of the city loom largest. Whatever 
he writes bears the stamp of experience and 
of conviction, and is, in addition, eminently 
readable. Inevitably one who writes so frankly 
for the casual reader falls into errors of gen- 
eralization. Thus, Mr. Howe is led to make 
the somewhat astonishing remark that even 
to-day civilization in the rural districts ‘‘does 
not progress beyond its simplest forms.’’ But 
the fault is one which can be overlooked by 
any one who cares for fresh, vigorous, and 
stimulating writing on a subject of vital 
present-day importance. 


About one-third of the 333 
pages of Mr. Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright’s ‘‘What Nietzsche 
Taught’’ (Huebsch) is devoted to the life of 
the philosopher and the genesis of his works, 
and the rest to excerpts from the works. It 
isa helpful book for the beginner who ap- 
proaches Nietzsche with the query that will 
not down: What did he say? It is not a 
criticism, but a presentation ; and as such it is 
excellent, despite a few inaccuracies. Fr. W. 
Ritsehl did not ‘‘found the science of his- 
torical literary criticism as we know it to- 
day’’ (page 27), but the Schlegels; though 
Nietzsche meant the Fall of Wagner by his 
“Der Fall Wagner,’’ it is altogether wrong to 
translate the title in this way (page 38) ; 


Taking stock 
of Nietzsche. 





_ Nietzsche’s friend was Malvida von Meysenbug 


not ‘‘Mysenburg’’ (page 41); Vauvenargues 
would not recognize himself as ‘‘ Vanergues’’ 
(page 45); Nietzsche’s etymologies of bonus 
and bellum have not been unreservedly ac- 
cepted (page 207); and Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
to whom the volume is dedicated, has not 
been ‘‘the critic who has given the greatest 
impetus to the study of Nietzsche in this coun- 
try,’’— that was done by the separate intro- 
ductions to the various translations published 
in this country by Messrs. Macmillan, and by 
the works of Halévy, Kennedy, and Miigge. 
There are three contentions, on the other 
hand, that are irrefutable:. to know Nietzsche 
in part he must be studied as a whole; there 
are no important contradictions in his philoso- 
phy; and he has had, next to Kant, the 
greatest influence on the development of mod- 
ern thought. It is difficult to think to-day 
apart from Nietzsche; he expressed himself 
on every subject. What he says may not be 
pleasant; it does not lull to ease, but arouses 
to action. On this account a careful selection 
of his commitments on burning questions is 
valuable. We may look in vain for some of 
our most cherished apothegms, and we may 
find others that strike us as negligible; but 
on the whole, we find enough to make us 
think,— and that is a vast deal. Just as one 
should begin the study of Nietzsche’s works 
with ‘‘Human, All too Human,’’ so could one 
most advantageously undertake the study of 
Nietzsche with Mr. Wright’s volume. Besides 
containing the essential facts of the great 
Yea-Sayer’s life, it contains also the greatest 
truths he expressed during his life. Each of 
the former may be a blind alley that leads 
nowhere; but each of the latter has a horizon- 
widening quality that is most invigorating. 
‘The symbol of the modern soul,’’ Nietzsche 
says, ‘‘is the labyrinth.’’ True, and he has 
thrown out a number of life-lines by which 
we may work our way through it. The 
strongest of these are contained in this book, 
which has also a bibliography compiled with 
common-sense. 


Mr. Chesterton’s opinion of Ger- 
Mr. Chesterton many and the German Emperor 
on barbariem. is no secret to the world at large, 
and the vehement expression of that opinion 
as contained in the little book entitled ‘‘The 
Appetite of Tyranny’’ (Dodd) will give no 
shock of surprise to anyone who has been for 
the past few months even a hasty reader of 
the daily hodge-podge of intelligence and mis- 
intelligence printed by the newspaper press 
concerning the great war. It is his ‘‘Barbar- 
ism of Berlin’’ and ‘‘Letters to an Old Gari- 
baldian’’ that are brought within the covers 
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of the above-named book, which shows its bril- 
liant author in highly characteristic vein — 
as, indeed, what writing from his pen does 
not?— and inevitably reveals some of the 
faults inseparable from such astonishing clev- 
erness of intellect and enviable facility of 
expression. The excellence of the book lies 
in its foreeful and original and convincing 
demonstration of that quality of German mili- 
tarism (and in fact of all militarism, though 
the limitation is not removed) which Mr. 
Chesterton chooses to call barbarism, and 
which indicates, not an insufficiency of twen- 
tieth-century civilization, such as, with some 
reason, may be urged in dispraise of the 
Russians, but a ruthless disregard of certain 
fundamental principles that cannot be sacri- 
ficed without plunging us all back into chaos 
and black night. The less praiseworthy fea- 
ture of the book is found in its unsparing 
vehemence of invective, in its author’s allow- 
ing himself to be carried away by his own 
momentum, as when he writes: ‘‘So strongly 
do the instincts of the Prussian drive against 
liberty, that he would rather oppress other 
people’s subjects than think of anybody going 
without the benefits of oppression. He is a 
sort of disinterested despot. He is as disinter- 
ested as the devil who is ready to do any one’s 
dirty work.’’ In further illustration of the 
book’s tone, let this be added: ‘‘ Wherever 
the most miserable remnant of our race, astray 
and dried up in deserts, or buried forever 
under the fall of bad civilizations, has some 
feeble memory that men are men, that bar- 
gains are bargains, that there are two sides to 
a question, or even that it takes two to make a 
quarrel — that remnant has the right to resist 
the New Culture, to the knife and club and 
splintered stone. For the Prussian begins all 
his culture by that act which is the destruction 
of all creative thought and constructive action. 
He breaks that mirror in the mind, in which a 
man can see the face of his friend or foe.’’ 
The two parts of the book are essentially one in 
purpose and manner, and both are eminently 
and brilliantly Chestertonian. 








not be too ungrateful, even though this some- 
what unreasonable hope has not been fulfilled; 
let us be glad that we can add twenty-nine 
poems to our ‘‘complete editions’’ of Robert 
Browning and six to those of Mrs. Browning. 
There will be a difference of opinion as to the 
righteousness of these addenda,—a doubt 
whether it is just to a poet to rake his desk, 
after he has gone, for what he has himself 
disearded. Seldom indeed does his poetical 
reputation gain by such a proceeding; never- 
theless when these discarded works are put 
up for sale at public auction, as many of the 
present collections were two years ago, it 
seems only decently respectful to beloved 
memories to rescue them from almost certain 
loss or annihilation. In the present volume 
notes have been added by such competent 
hands as those of Messrs. Frederic G. Kenyon, 
Bertram Dobell, and Edmund Gosse, telling 
all that is known of the literary or biblio- 
graphical history of the poems. Perhaps the 
chief interest, however, will be found in some 
thirty-five pages of criticisms written by 
Elizabeth Barrett to her future husband on 
his submitting to her in manuscript certain 
of his poems. ‘‘Saul’’ and ‘‘Luria’’ are two 
of the poems which seem to have received her 
special care, and one has only to compare the 
lines as first written with their present form 
to realize how much they gain by the sensitive 
and sensible suggestions. We discover some- 
thing quite contradictory to the accepted tra- 
dition that each worked entirely independent 
of the other. A reproduction of the earliest 
known portrait of Browning, made from an 
old daguerreotype, and one of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett from a miniature painting, are the sole 
illustrations. 


- A travel-book which shows un- 
ao usual sympathy and insight is 
a Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper’s 
‘*The Modernizing of the Orient’’ (McBride, 
Nast & Co.). It is the result of two world- 
journeyings, and its chapters deal with condi- 
tions in North Africa, Egypt, India, Burma, 
China, the Philippines, and Japan. Deserip- 





The announcement of a volume 
memoriaisof Of ‘‘New Poems by Robert 
the Brownings. Browning and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning’’ (Macmillan) must have been 
hailed with joyful anticipation by thousands 
of Browning lovers. Something of the old 


thrill many of us recall upon the appearance | 


of ‘‘Ferishtah’s Fancies,’’ ‘‘ Asolando,’’ or 
**Aurora Leigh’’ stirred again, together with 
a vague hope that by some good fortune 


something equally momentous might have | 
been unearthed even at this late day. Let us | 





tive passages are not infrequent, but Mr. 
| Cooper was most interested in the social, edu- 
eational, and religious ‘‘modernizing’’ which 
is now in process throughout the once ‘‘un- 
changing East.’’ In gathering his information 
he was catholic and judicious, so that he 1s 
able to present not only the views of Western 
| officials and missionaries, but also of thought- 
| ful natives. The chapters on educational 
| progress in Egypt, India, China, and Japan, 
/on religious transformation in India and 
Burma, and on social changes in India, are 
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very suggestive. A prevailing note is that of 
optimism. Although he visited China just 
before the ill-starred counter-revolution, yet 
he believes the Chinese ‘‘will bring victory 
out of defeat in accordance with their im- 
memorial habit of stumbling along through 
chaos to order, accomplishing often the seem- 
ingly impossible.’’ And a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the good points of the eastern 
peoples is constantly manifest, the Filipinos 
alone proving a disappointment,— but then the 
chapter on the Philippines is in itself dis- 
appointing. In matters of opinion, although 
Mr. Cooper will not have all the authorities on 
his side, yet he will find very general support 
for his statements. Errors in fact are sur- 
prisingly few: ‘‘five hundred lakhs’’ are con- 
siderably more than ‘‘one-half million,’’ and 
a new definition would be necessary in order 
to show that ninety per cent of the people of 
India are agricultural. There are, also, a few 
typographical errors, such as Banio, Morro, 
Mindano, for Baguio, Moro, and Mindanao. 


The play Apple-trees and larkspur and 


that won lilaes in bloom, shimmering 
$10,000. 


gowns and rose-trimmed bonnets 
of an older time, sap mounting and everything 
breaking bounds because of springtime and 
love in New England,—all this adds charm 
to the graceful manner in which Miss Alice 
Brown has presented her theme in the play, 
“Children of Earth’’ (Macmillan). Thestory 
is that of Mary Ellen, whom Peter Hale per- 
suades that nothing else matters but love— 
not even Jane, the drunken gypsy wife who 
has long been to him as one that is dead. 
Resolved to live their own lives, the two steal 
away; unexpectedly Jane’s grief at their 
going clouds their radiant and belated day of 
spring. They return to do what is ‘‘right,’’ 
the three resuming their neighborly duties as 
though the incident had never been. This is 
beautiful, perhaps; but it is not life. Did 
Miss Brown’s idealism cause her to forget at 
the end that her characters are children of 
earth? What if Jane’s nature is still unsub- 
dued? Or if Peter wavers some day when 
impulse and passion catch noble resolve on 
the rebound? Or if Mary Ellen herself either 
revolts, in a moment of wild abandon, against 
the instinet of imprisoning her emotions for- 
ever, or else lives to witness the slow and 
sordid death, for want of expression, of what 
she believed was love? The days to come will 
bring forth the real struggle—a struggle 
poignant, intense; not even the restriction of 
the sub-title, ‘‘a play of New England,’’ con- 
vinees of the contrary. This struggle, together 
with a solution, whatever it may be, the author 





has evaded and has missed thereby the oppor- 
tunity for a powerful dramatic appeal, with- 
out which the crux of the story is merely an 
episode requiring one act for its presentation 
instead of four. The conventional ending 
would show Mary Ellen going away. Since 
she stays, we demand another glimpse of these 
strong characters to reveal whether they stand 
or bend or break. There are promises here of 
a something which justifies Mr. Winthrop 
Ames in the belief that his ten-thousand dollar 
prize was wisely awarded. As it is, however, 
the play is incomplete. It does not satisfy. 
And, after all, should not all art, as George 
Gissing suggested, be ‘‘an expression, satisfy- 
ing and abiding, of the zest of life’’? 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Nothing new by way of praise or dispraise can 
be said of the English “ Who’s Who” for 1915 
(Maemillan) which carries the volume to the sixty- 
seventh year of issue and usefulness. There are 
now 250,000 biographies included, together with 
additional current information, within its 2500 
pages. And still the dimensions remain prac- 
ticable. 

The issue in attractive form and pocket size of 
“ Woman and War,” a chapter reprinted from Mrs. 
Olive Schreiner’s “ Woman and Labor,” deserves 
mention, even amid the present deluge of war lit- 
erature. While much that is produced to-day is 
ephemeral, this essay, written a dozen odd years 
ago, still stands among the most distinctive and 
foreeful condemnations of war of our day. Messrs. 
Stokes are the publishers. 

“The Elements of the Short Story,” by Pro- 
fessor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., and Mr. Fred- 
erick T. Dawson, is an eminently sane and useful 
book. While most editors of recent collections of 
short stories have striven for novelties in the way 
of translations and selections from recent magazine 
literature, Messrs. Hale and Dawson have had the 
courage to confine themselves to the best and best- 
known work of a half-dozen American authors 
whose reputations have been tried by time. The 
illustrations of various types of story are well 
chosen; and the editorial matter, while slight in 
amount, is pointed and suggestive. (Holt.) 

Dr. Frederick Tupper and Dr. James W. Tup- 
per have chosen a dozen plays for the volume 
whose title explains their selection, “ Represen- 
tative English Dramas from Dryden to Sheridan ” 
(Oxford Press). The inclusion of “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” “The Rivals,’ and “The School for 
Seandal” is necessary no doubt, on the score of 
completeness; although these plays can be ob- 
tained in numerous satisfactory editions for a mere 
two-pence. By restricting the period covered, the 
editors might instead have used the space for some 
of the more inavcessible plays,—in fact, those 
from the very authors whose omission is referred 
to with regret in the introductory note. The 
bibliography and the notes at the end of the vol- 
ume are excellent in every way. 
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NOTES. 


“The Chronicles of the Imp ” is the title of Mr. 
Jeffery Farnol’s forthcoming novel. 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s new novel, “ K,” 
will be published in the summer by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

“ Fidelity” by Miss Susan Glaspell is a novel 
which Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. have in train 
for publication this month. 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s critical study of Robert 
Louis Stevenson is ready and will be issued imme- 
diately by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley. 

M. Emile Verhaeren has written a new book of 
verse, “ La Belgique Sanglante,” inspired by the 
part Belgium has played in the war. 

An appreciation of Mr. Edward Carpenter and 
his teaehing, from the pen of an intimate friend, 
Mr. Edward Lewis, will appear immediately. 

The first book General Friedrich von Bernhardi 
has written since the war broke out is “ Germany 
and England,” which will be published before long 
by Messrs. G. W. Dillingham Co. 


Mr. John Masefield has written a book called 
“John M. Synge: A Few Personal Recollections, 
with Biographical Notes,” which will be published 
in May by the Cuala Press, of Dublin. 

“The Invisible Event,” the final volume of Mr. 
J. D. Beresford’s trilogy of novels dealing with the 
life of Jacob Stahl, has just been published in 
England and will undoubtedly be issued in this 
country before long. 

Among forthcoming additions to the “ Oxford 
Standard Authors” will be “ The Arabian Nights: 
A Selection,” with illustrations by Millais, Hough- 
ton, Pinwell, and others; and Kingsley’s “ Hypa- 
tia,” illustrated by Mr. Byam Shaw. 

A volume of verse by Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
entitled “ War Songs and other Translations.” is 
announced by the John Lane Co. This house will 
also publish shortly, “ Ventures in Thought,” a vol- 
ume of essays by Mr. Francis Coutts. 

Readers of the brilliant essays contributed to 
Tue Dia for many years past by Mr. Charles 
Leonard Moore will be glad to know that a selee- 
tion of these will appear during the early autumr 
in a volume to be published by Messrs. Putnam. 

Mr. H. 8. Souttar, one of the surgeons in charge 
of the British Field Hospital, describes his recent 
experiences in Malines, Termonde, and Ypres in a 
volume entitled “A Surgeon in Belgium,” which 
will be issued immediately by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

As American agents for the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Messrs. Putnam will shortly publish an 
essay on “ Alexander Seott, Montgomerie, and 
Drummond of Hawthornden as Lyric Poets,” by 
Catharine M. Maclean. The essay gained the Lord 
Reetor’s Prize in Edinburgh University in 1911-12. 

The novels of Godwin, Holeroft, and their circle 
as source-books on the life and thought of their 
time are discussed in a volume entitled “The 
French Revolution and the English Novel,” by 
Allene Gregory, which Messrs. Putnam have nearly 








ready. The author contrasts the works in question 
with anti-Revolutionary fiction in England at the 
same period, also devoting a chapter to the novels 
expressing the early feminism of Mary Wollstone- 
eraft. 

The English and American rights in Sir Sven 
Hedin’s “ With the German Armies in the West” 
have been acquired by Mr. John Lane, and the 
volume will appear within the next month or two. 
The author had unusual opportunities for seeing 
things behind the German lines and writes from the 
German point of view. 

Mr. Edward Hutton has written a study, based 
on contemporary authorities, of the attack of Attila 
upon civilization in the fifth century, and its de- 
feat on the plain of Chalons, as well as its relation 
to the Great War of the present day. The book 
will be published during the spring under the title 
of “Attila and the Huns.” 

Professor George M. Wrong, of the University 
of Toronto, has written a series of papers on “ The 
War Spirit of Germany,” which the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press is bringing out immediately as a 
pamphlet. Mr. Edward Carpenter’s essays on the 
war, under the title of “ The Healing of Nations,” 
announced some weeks ago, are expected almost 
immediately. 

New Rochelle’s new library building has now 
seen a year of use, and the librarian reports an 
encouraging activity in the various departments 
of the institution. Here is a significant scrap from 
her annual record: “A review of the year’s work 
shows a marked tendency toward sociological study 
and investigation. Several people have been aided 
in the production of books, and in one case the 
location of an obscure town in England was the 
means of establishing communication with the 
beneficiary of a will, an instance of the practical 
value of reference work.” 

A new language, that of the Esquimaux, has just 
gained a place in the world of books through the 
medium of a volume called “ Singnagtugag ” — in 
English, “ The Dream,” — written by an Esquimau 
clergyman, and published in Greenland in his na- 
tive tongue. The author, Mathias Storch, is the 
son of a seal-hunter in the far North, and his book 
records incidents and impressions of his boyhood 
which throw much fresh light on the customs of the 
Esquimaux. A Danish correspondent of the Lon- 
don “ Nation,” who has examined the book, states 
that it has a distinet ironic vein which finds ex- 
pression in the conclusion—a dream of a self- 
governed Greenland two hundred years hence. 

Dr. Charles R. Henderson, professor of sociology 
in the University of Chicago, criminologist, author, 
lecturer, and for many years past a valued con- 
tributor to THe Drat, died at Charleston, S. C., on 
March 29. He was born in 1848, at Covington, 
Ind. Ordained a minister in 1873, he accepted the 
pastorate of the Baptist Church first in Terre 
Haute, then in Detroit, and in 1892 became chap- 
lain of the University of Chicago. At the time of 
his death he was head of the department of prac- 
tieal sociology in the University, associate editor 
of the “American Journal of Sociology,” and pres- 
ident of the United Charities of Chicago. His 
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first-hand investigations and work in behalf of the 
oppressed and unemployed in Chicago and else- 
where established for him an international reputa- 
tion as a sympathetic student of humanity. His 
writings reveal a rare scholarship and cover a wide 
range in the field of sociology, dealing, more specif- 
ically, with the study of erime, treatment of delin- 
quent and defective classes, prisons and prison 
reform, and modern methods of charity. 

“The Nations’ Histories” is the title of a new 
series of historical manuals which will be launched 
during the present season. The volumes will differ 
from other histories in the attention given to phys- 
ical and topographical features in determining the 
development of the different European nations, and 
to the archwological and architectural remains 
which are the standing monuments of past achieve- 
ment. Each volume will contain an appendix giv- 
ing the present state of the country in full detail. 
The first three to be published are as follows: 
“Russia” by Dr. Harold W. Williams, “ Ger- 
many” by Mr. W. T. Waugh, and “ Poland” by 
Mr. G. E. Slocombe. 

A book of whimsical philosophy and banter, 
“with an ambiguous introduction by H. G. Wells,” 
will shortly be published in England under the title 
of “ Boon, the Mind of the Race, the Last Asses of 
the Devil, and the Last Trump,” described as being 
“the table-talk of a deceased literary man, with 
some fragments of his unpublished works,” com- 
piled by his executor, Reginald Bliss. George 
Boon, “the author of irreproachable novels of 
world-wide fame,” is apparently not so much dead 
as missing. These literary remains of the vanished 
author are published as a sort of satirical com- 
mentary upon the times, and especially upon the 
book world of to-day. 

Twenty-one new volumes are to be added at once 
to “Everyman’s Library” by Messrs. Dutton. 
Among them are Professor Dowden’s “Life of 
Robert Browning,” the second volume of Froude’s 
“Short Studies,” Dostoevsky’s “‘ Poor Folk’ and 
‘The Gambler, ” translated by Mr. C. J. Hogarth, 
whose translation of Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ Story 
of a Peasant,” in two volumes, is also added to the 
department of fiction; Mignet’s “ History of the 
French Revolution,” with an introduction by Mr. 
L. Cecil Jane; Josephus’s “ Wars of the Jews,” 
with an introduction by Dr. Jacob Hart; Emer- 
son’s Poems, with an introduction by Professor 
Bakewell, of Yale; Ibsen’s “ Brand” translated by 
Mr. F. E. Garrett; and an “ Anthology of British 
Historical Speeches and Orations,” compiled by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys. 


Walter Crane, the English artist, author, and 
lecturer, died on March 15, at the age of seventy. 
His first illustrated book, “The New Forest,” ap- 
peared in 1863. During his long career he has won 
many high honors, including membership in several 
of the principal academies in England and on the 
Continent. His published writings inelude “An 
Artist’s Reminiscences,” “ India Impressions,” and 
“ William Morris and Whistler.” Of his work in 
illustration, through which he was most widely 
known, the sumptuous edition of Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene ” is doubtless the best example. His famous 











“toy-books” are known to children everywhere. 
The type of gift-book represented by his “ Flower 
Wedding,” “A Masque of Days,” “ Flowers from 
Shakespeare’s Garden,” ete., and several others, 
was extremely popular with an older generation. 

“Studies in Philology” will hereafter be pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina in the 
form of a quarterly journal. The first number, 
bearing the date January, 1915, contains a critical 
edition by Professor James H. Hanford of “ Wine, 
Beere, Ale, and Tobacco, Contending for Su- 
periority,” a curious debate play, hitherto acces- 
sible only in a rare reprint. Besides being of value 
because of its numerous contemporary allusions, 
relating particularly to the manners and customs 
of the tavern, this text has special interest for the 
student of Elizabethan drama as a survival of the 
interlude and as a specimen of the minor entertain- 
ments in vogue at the universities. In his intro- 
duction Professor Hanford has discussed the 
sourees of the material and shown the close con- 
nection existing between this piece and several 
well-known Cambridge University plays. The first, 
second, and third editions have been collated for 
the first time, and the text has been fully illustrated 
in notes. In form, the new quarterly is eminently 
attractive. 

Charles Francis Adams, historian and publicist, 
direct descendant of two United States presidents, 
son of one of our most distinguished diplomats, 
and otherwise claiming the regard and remem- 
brance of posterity, died at his winter home in 
Washington, March 20. Born in Boston, May 27, 
1835, and graduated from Harvard in 1856, he 
studied law in the office of Richard Henry Dana, 
author of “ Two Years before the Mast,” and was 
admitted to the bar, but had hardly entered upon 
the practice of his profession before the outbreak 
of the war claimed his energies, and its close found 
him more interested in railway management, in 
various public questions, and in historical and other 
studies, than in the ealling which he had at first 
chosen. In the field of letters and learning he is 
to be remembered for his epoch-making Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Cambridge in 1883, when he 
delivered himself of sundry opinions concerning 
“A College Fetich” (classical studies) that are 
thought to have turned the tide at Harvard and 
beyond in favor of the sciences in education, for 
his biography of Richard Henry Dana, his “ Three 
Episodes of Massachusetts History,’ “ Massa- 
chusetts, its Historians and its History,” the life 
of his father in the “American Statesmen ” series, 
and several volumes of miscellanies on historical, 
diplomatic, and military themes. Two years ago 
he delivered at Oxford a course of lectures on 
American history. His long connection with the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, his repeated re- 
election to the Harvard Board of Overseers, his 
many appointments to public positions of im- 
portance, and the learned degrees and other honors 
conferred upon him, bore witness to the high esteem 
in which he was held. A clear and ready writer, 
with aptitude for historical research, he made 
notable contributions to the history of his native 
State, and wrote also with mastery of other sub- 
jects. 
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Abruzzi, The Earthquake in. Thomas N. Page 
Antiques, Fraudulent. Gardner Teall ° 
Artist’s Morality, An. Horace Holley ° 
Banking Problems. Thomas Conway, Jr. . Pop. 
Bible-study in Colleges and Schools. E. A. Crows Am. Suan _ 
Block Printing, H. D. . « Am. Homes 
Book-collecting. A. Edward Newton . tlantic 
British Sea-power and South America. R. G. ‘Usher Century 
Capital, Rate for, and the War. B. W. Holt . . . Pop. Se. 
i¢ Foundation, The. Henry S. Pritchett . No. Amer. 
Carpathians, Fighting in. J. F. J. Archibald . . Scribner 
Churches, Unity of the. Newman Smyth . oes wae 
City, The, as an Institution. R. E. Park . Am. Jour. Soc. 
City, The Brand of the. Walter E. Wey! . « 
Clayton Act, The. W. H. S. Stevens Am. Econ. Rev. 
Cloture. Champ Clark » North American 








Races: Inferior and Supeshe. Booker T. 

Washington a No. Amer 
Railroad Valuation. A. M. Sakolski ‘ Am. Econ. Rev 
Rose-growing, Easy. Henry Wild Pere Am. Homes 
Russia's Red Road to Berlin. Perceval Gibbon Everybody's 
Russia's — for an Outlet. Svetozar Tonjoroff No. Amer. 

and Idolatry in . . — J ng mand 
Screens fer Decoration. R. H. Van Court . 
Shaw, Anna Howard, Autobiography of “7 vi. nhonen 


Social — in 18th Century America. 
She: - Seribner 
— The Fall or Rise of. E. D. Schoonmaker Century 





Collier, William. Peter C. Macfarlane Everybody's 
Color in Western Art. Mary Austin Century 
Competition, The Conservation of . ° @ popul 
Competition, The Culmination of . U: 
Constantinople and the Turks. G. F. Herrick “Rev. of Revs. 
Cost of Living, The. Margaret S. Kendall . . Atlantic 
Cotton Futures Act, The. Luther Conant, Jr. Am. Econ. Rev. 
Criminal, The New View of the .... . npopular 
Dahlias for the Home Garden. J. H. Gardner Am. Homes 
Debutantes, The Mobilization of the ‘ npopular 
Defence, National, A Book on. r R. Coudert - No. Amer. 
Defence, The National . . ‘ ° npopular 
Deffand, Mme. du. Gamaliel ‘Bradford . No. Amer. 
Drama: Upside Down. Brander anenows No. Amer. 
Eastern Moat of Europe, The Unpopular 
Emeralds, Decreasing Supply of. Virginia 

Roderick ° verybody’s 
England, The Changing Mind of. “'. P. Jacks Atlantic 
England and the bet Infanta Eulalia ‘entury 
England and the War. Jacks .. Yale 
English Literature in France. Emile Legouis Yale 
European Cultures, War of the. J. S. Schapiro Forum 
Farm Credit in Kansas. George E. Putnam Am. Econ. Rev. 
Flowers: Changing Their Color. S. L. Bastin Am. Homes 
Foreign Trade, A Message _. Cc. __ & Sherrill Pop. Se 


Foreign Trade, War and. H. Pop. Se. 
Foreign Trade of the United inten A. B. Farquhar Pop. Se. 
Fragonard Panels, Ernest Peixotto . . Scribner 
France, War Leaders of. Charles Johnston 


” Rev. of Revs. 
Free Ports, American. 


Frederic C. =one oe o « Fama 


Frost, Robert. Sylvester Baxter . Rev. of Revs. 
German Spirit, The. Havelock as? ta Gs oe Atlantic 
German Trenches, In the. John Reed . . Metropolitan 
Germany's Terms. Hans Delbriick . . . »« Atlantic 
Hay, John, Letters and Harper 


Diaries of 
Health Examinations, Periodic. 


E. L. Fisk . . . Pop. Se. 
Henry Street Settlement, The — II. Lillian D. Wald Atlantic 


Highbrow and Lowbrow. Van Wyck Brooks . » Forum 
Holland's Plan of Defence. R. J. Jessurun Rev. of Revs. 
Imperialism and the Christian Ideal. B.W. Bacon . . Yale 
Italy's Duty. Guglielmo Ferrero ‘ . Atlantic 
James, William. M. H. H . Forum 

North American 


Rev. of Fave. 


Socialism and War— V. Morris Hillquit Metrepetiten 
Soil Fertility. Robert W. Bruére Harper 
South American Politics. E. A. Ross . . Century 
Spenteman, Be Reverie of a. John Galsworthy . . . Atlantic 
Statistics, Lies, Damned Lies and . . Unpopular 
Stefansson, Over the Ice with. B. M. MeConnell Harper 
Submarines, New outunee oa. Cleveland 
Moffett . eee American 
ystem versus Slippers . a se Ge 
aterey A History of. Alfred G. Mayer . Pop. Se 
= Tirpitz the Eternal.” James Mi World’s Work 
Tsi With the Germans in. A. M. .— epee Coe 
Unemployment. Frederic C. Howe a 
lla as a Statesman. J. K. Turner ... . * motroalan’ 
Vitality, American, Trend of. L. I. Dublin . . Pop. Se. 
Vitality, Defence of National. C. E. A. Winslow Pop. Se. 
Vitality, Racial Element in. B. Davenport . Pop. Se. 
War, Fundamental Cause of. _* W. Holt . Pop. Se. 
War, Social Effects of the. L. T. Hobhouse . Atlantic 
War, The, and the Way Out. G. Lowes Diekinson Atlantic 
War, The, at Sea. orgs — - « « «+ World’s Work 
War, The Cost of the. C. Speare Rev. of Revs. 
War and Our Foreign Policy. David Laurence No. Amer. 


Women, Working, New Spirit among. Agnes C. Laut Century 
Working Hours, Shorter. Ida M. Tarbell American 
World, Our Wonderful. John Burroughs Harper 





LIst OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 130 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dtau since its last issue.] 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Footfalls of Indian History. By the Sister Nivedita 
(Margaret E. Noble). Illustrated in color, etc., 
8vo, 276 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $2. net. 

The Secret of an Empress. By the Countess Za- 
nardi Landi. Illustrated in photo pavers, large 
8vo, 344 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. net. 

A History of the Japanese People from the Earliest 
Times to the nd of the Meiji Era. By F. 
Brinkley, R.A.; with the collaboration of Baron 
Kikuchi. lilustrated, pve, 784 pages. New York: 
Encyclopedia Britannica Co. 

The Rise of the Dutch Kingdom, 1795-1813. By 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Illustrated, ey 
8vo, 279 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

Abbas II. By the Earl of Cromer. 8vo, 84 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Shakespeare on the Stage. By William Winter. 





Law, International, on the Sea. C. H. Stockton ay a Vork 
Lawn, The. Andrew Hoeben =. Memes 
Letter-writing in we ay Time. = B. ‘minker “ o « Sale 
Liberty and License. H. a & . « Forum 
Literature, Some Recent B  Rntenr tag of - « Unp li 

Lombaertzyde, The French at. Arno Doseh . World’s Work 
Louis XVI., Death of. H. Belloc or . Century 
Mather, Stephen T. Enos A. Mills . « « Rev. of Reva. 
Merchant > Extension of Our. G. W. Norris Pop. Se. 
Mexico, Cause of the Revolution in . « « « Unmpopular 
Midwife in Chicago, The. Grace Abbott . . Am. Jour. Soc. 
Motoring Abroad. Louise Closser Hale .. . . Harper 
Municipal Problems, American. C. R. Woodruff Pop. Se. 
National Efficiency. Charles W. Eliot Atlantic 


Nationality, The Bonds of. Albion W. Small’ Am. Jour. Soc. 
Nationality and the New Europe. A. C. Coolidge . . Yale 
Neutrality, Economic Importance of. S -: Sherman Pop. Sc. 
Neutralization, Rights of. George G. Yale 
O'Keefe, Ellen, and Ex-prisoners. ke, - Magill ‘Bverybody's 
Old Maids, Apology for. Henry D. Sedgwic 
Opium Question, End of the. — Wright Rev. of — 
Optimism, American. T. H. World's Work 
Ovid among the Goths. Gamaiiel” Bradford Yale 
Panama Canal, Building the—TII. G. 
Parks, National, Our. S. T. Mather 
Peace. George E. Woodberry 
Perkins, George W. Harold Kellock i 
Perret, 7 A., Voleanologist. French Strother World's Work 
Physics, The "New. John Burroughs ° ° Yale 


Politics and Prosperity. James B. Duke No. Amer. 
Pork Barrel Pensions. B. J. Hendrick - »« World's Work 
Preparedness, Need of. Theodore Roosevelt . Me itan 
Property and Law ° - « « « Umnpopular 
Railroad Crisis, The. “Ray Morris oo 6 ean 





Series. lilustrated, large S8vo, 663 pages. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $3. net. 

Criticisms of Life: Studies + Faith, Hope, and 
Despair. By Horace J. Bridges. 8vo, 295 pages. 
Houghton Miffiin Co. $1.50 net. 

Chief Contemporary Dramatists: Twenty Plays 
from the Recent Drama of England, Ireland, 
America, Germany, France, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. Selected Sind edited by 
Thomas H. Dickinson. 8vo, 676 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.75 net. ‘ 

The Growth of English Drama. By. Arnold W 
M.A. — se 281 pages. Oxford University 
$1.15 net 

Essays of Joseph Addison. Chosen and edited, with 
Preface and notes, by James George Frazer. 

2 volumes, 12mo. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

The ——. 3 German Drama. By Erwin W. 
Roessler, 8vo, 121 pages. Columbia Uni- 
versity a Paper, $1. net. 

When a Man Comes to Himself. 
son, = 16mo, 38 pages. 

. ne 

Samuel Naylor and “ Reynard the Fox”: 
in Anglo-German Literary Relations. By rd 
Willoughby, Ph.D. 12mo, 42 pages. Oxfo 
University Press. Paper. 

Poetic Romancers after 1850. By Oliver Elton. 
Svo, 19 pages. Oxford University Press. Paper. 


nne, 
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By Woodrow Wil- 
Harper & Brothers. 
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DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The Little Mother Who Sits at Home. Edited by 


‘ The Shoes of Happiness, and Other Poems. 
Edwin Markham. 


= 192 pages. 
Page & Co. a 20 net. 


By James Stephens. 
e 


Opera in Three "Acts. 


the Countess Barcynska. With frontispiece in 
oases, 12mo, 193 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


- net. 
Love Letters of a Divorced Couple. ay William 
Farquhar Pe ame 216 pages. oubleday, 
Page & Co. $1. 


Oliver in iieetae = 4 Kathleen A. Lund. 12mo, 


Yale University 
Collected Plays ia Poems. By Cale —— 


io pages. London: eath, Cranton & Ouseley, 


Myriam and the a me. Dostemmecs. By_ Maude 


In 2 volumes, with portrait, 12mo. 
t 


Verses from Many Se By Fred Warner Car- 


y. 
Lesseuer How . a" aces. Elkhart, 
Ind.: Occult Pablishir, Eco. 5 net. 


The Will to Live (Les AoW BY By Hen 


Paul Elder & Co. 


By Edward Robeson Taylor. 
San Francisco: Published by the author. 


nry 

Bordeaux; translated from the French by Pitts 

——— ow 326 pages. Duffield & Co. Paper, 
cts. ne 


Arrows of the hty. my, Owen Johnson. New 


edition; ee pomes. Be ey Co. $1.25 net. 
Tale from the fates | Katherine M. 
Yates. Illustrated in ae. 16mo, 30 pages. 


Paul Elder & Co. 50 cts. net. 


The Unknown Country. By Coningsby Dawson. 


pag 
Vietory: “An Island Tale. “Joseph Conrad. a 


Hoary , & E Harrieen. 
Houghton Mifflin 


By Amelia Josephine Burr. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Business. 
ate es 375 pages. 


cea ww ”* 


A Dealer in | aa 
Illustrated, 12mo, 298 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


Illustrated, 12mo, 62 pages. MHearst’s Interna- 
me FP Library Co. 50 cts. net. 
y. Elinor Giyn, With Sosy. 
mimo, es ‘pages - Hearst’s International Library 
Co. cts. ne 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A History of Travel in America: An Account of 


Who Goes There! By Robert W. Chambers. 


trated in color, etc., 12mo, 340 pages. 


net. 
A Tale of the Great War. 
12mo, 315 pages. Henry 


The Graves at Kilmorna: A Story of ’67. 


Ssqororwewrr* 


the Development of Travel and SSoneese seem, 


By Seymour Dunbar. In 4 volumes, eretes 
in color, —e 8vo. Botse-e Co. $10. net. 
the 0 ‘Coun untry George Palner Put- 


nam; with ye BY y James Withycombe. 
Illustrated, —e 169 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75 n 


Bohemian San _ Its Restaurants and 


t. 
By Maude Radford Warren. 
With Srontsenssee, 12mo, 351 pages. 
o et 


Their Most Famous Recipes. By Clarence E. 
Edwords. With frontispiece, 12mo, 138 pages. 
Paul Elder & Co. net. 


Im the Land of the wiené-buntene. By Edward 8 


net. 

The Rich Little Poor Girl. y 

12mo, 314 pages. 

Bobs. Merrill Co. t. 

By John Gerba. With eats iece in 
‘color, 12mo, 403 sagen, 

The Return of > of 


Edgar Rice. ‘Burroughs. 
12mo, 365 pages. 


ecClurg & Co. $1.30 net. 
Johnny Appleseed: The y 2--~~ of the Sower. 


Pleanor Atkinson. sk yn 12mo, 341 pages. 


Curtis. sy 8vo, 110 pages. World 


Book Co. va 20 ne 

a4 B ywaye 0 f California. Written and 
llustrated by Clifton Johnson. “Ex ition 
Edition.” 8vo, 323 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS. 


Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 


ofa Beauty: A Story, By somy a 
Epustente® a J. 


By A. S&S. 
Peake, B. Bosanquet, and F. Bonavia. Second 
Sores: F 8vo, 256 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Socialism i the Sociological Ideal: A Br 


eee m4 Love and Comrade 


By Francis Perry Elliott. With frontispiece 





oader 
Basis for Socialism. By Floyd J. Melvin, Ph. D. 
12mo, 216 pages. ~~? is & WaltonCo. $1.25 net. 


The Nation’s Library irst volumes: cialism 


The Semen Adventurer. By H. C. Baivey. 12mo, 
i) H. Doran <*. 
* Little, Brown & 


Dr. Syn: A Smuggler Tale of the Romney Marsh. 
— Go. Hae ne + aa 


Man. By Phiitp 


y 
‘frontispiece, i 12mo, 353 pages. 


Russell Thorndyke. 


The Ladder: “The Story o 
Curtiss. With frontisp — “igmo, 


M.P. 
Modern Views on education, Thiselton Mark, 
.Sc.; Eugenics, by Edgar Schuster; The Prin- 
ciples of Evolution, by Joseph McCabe; The 
Star World, by A. C. de la a... Each 
with frontispiece, 16mo. Baltimore: Warwick 
York, Inc. Per volume, 40 cts. net. 
on and The New Pacific. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. Third revised editions; 8vo. 
New York: The Bancroft Co. Per set, $4. net 


and Syndicalism, Phi > Snowden, 
y 


Money and Transportation in Maryland, 1720- 1765. 


Harper & Brothers. 
The Little By Nina Wilcox 


#130 net 12mo, 322 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 


By Clarence Gould, Ph.D. 8vo, 176 pages. 
Baltimore: The Johns ‘Hopkins Press. Paper. 


THE GREAT WAR—JITS HISTORY, PROBLEMS, 


By pane Warwick. 
1.25 net. 


AND CONSEQUENCES. 


Russia and the World: A Study of the War and a 


ger gpeom. 12mo, 


is It. By Lucy Pratt. Thagerates, 12mo, 
ae pages. Pp. Appleton & 


y Ro 
BoD s-Merrill” Co. 


time, 0 312 pages. 


‘Statement of the World-problems ie now Con- 


front Russia and Great Britain. Stephen 
Graham. Illustrated, 8vo, 305 a cmillan 
Co. $2. net. 


The American Army. By William Harding Carter. 


By Jean Louise de Scat 


in one. a 304 pages. Sully & Klein- 


nn sf oe” 8vo, 294 pages. Bobbs-Merrill 


The weula Crisis and the Way to Peace. By E. 


Primal hy BE Isabel Ostrander. 
pages. ~~ -y 
The Woman 


Elisworth Shumaker, Ph.D. — 110 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 


Modern Warfare. By Henry Smith ‘Williams, LL.D. 


net. 

By Rich ichard Marsh. sua, 

B. Lippinsott Co. $1.35 

John the Fool: An American Romance. 
Tenney Jackson. erated, 12mo, 3 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 2 

It Seve te Advertise. 

Walter Hackett; 

ee 12mo, 


By Rol Cooper Megrue a 
novelized by" Samuel Field 


Comedy of Manners. 
iifustrated, i2mo, 210 pages. 


Lat Brown & Co. 1. 
Winitrea Graham. 








Illustrated, 8vo, 314 pages. Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Library Co. $2. net. 

a Moment of Time: Things Seen on the Bread- 
line of Belgium. Ry. Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 272 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


net. 

It to Be Hate? An Essay in War-time. By 
Harold Picton; with Foreword by John A. Hob- 
son. 12mo, 32° pages. London: George Ailen & 
Unwin, Ltd. Paper. 

The King, the Kaiser, Freedom. BY 
James K. McGuire. illustrated, ree 8vo, 31 
pages. Devin-Adair Co. $1.35 net. 
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RELIGION AND a ie 


The Early Church. Bo! George Hod 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $178 


™ 312 
Faith and Secial Service. By mk , FA 12mo, 


Macmillan Co. 


270 pages. 
Passion: Goon Friday Addresses. 


The Cross and 


By Cootee Hodges. i12mo, 76 pages. Macmillan 
o. . net 
Dissen Academies in land. By Irene Parker, 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 


M.A. 2mo, 168 pa 
By I Edwin Holt Hughes. ae 


The Bible and Life. 


239 pages. Methodist Book Concern. 1. net. 
Judaism and St. Paul: Two Essays. y C. G. 
Montefiore. ce 240 pages. E. P. Dutton & 


Co. $1.25 net. 

Commentary on ‘the Psalms, Psalms I—L. By E. 
Sylvester Berry. 12mo, 377 pages. Benziger 
Brothers. $2. net. 

The Environment of Early Christianity. By S. 
Angu Ph.D. 12mo, 240 pages. Charles Sertb- 
ner’s ns. 75 cts. net. 

The Archbishop’s Test. By E. M. Green. 12mo, 107 
pages. E. P. Dutton rd Co. $1. net. 

Nelson’s Ex tory Testament: With Copious 
Notes and Comments and an Introduction to 
Each Book. “Standard Edition.” 16mo, 356 

Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
and Social Service. By Harry 8S. 
12mo, 159 pages. New York: Bloch 

Publishing Co. $1. net. 


BUSINESS AND COMMERCE. 


Advertising: Selling the Consumer. By John Lee 
Mahia. se, 260 pages. Doubleday, Page & 
0. . net. 

Rallroad Accounting. By Wiles $3.3 — ee 8vo, 


**i2mo, 391 
age & Co. 


By tm Elmo 
D. Apple- 


Doubleday, 
usiness of Advertising. 
oe 12mo, 363 pages. 


By "Nathaniel Cc. Fowler, Jr. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

American Chambers of Commerce. Fv 
Sturges, M.A.; with Preface by H. A. Garfield. 
Large 8vo, 278 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2. net. 

Getting a Start: irst Aids to Success. By 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 12mo, 247 pages. Sully 
& Kleinteich. 50 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Cadet of Belgium: An American Boy in the 
Great War. y Captain Allan Grant. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 286 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
60 cts. net. 

Short Piays about Famous Authors: Goldsmith, 
Dickens, Heine, Fannie Burney, Shakespeare. 
By Maude Morrison Frank. i12mo, 144 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. net. 

Biff MeCarty: The Eagle Scout. By Edwin Puller. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 297 pages. The Abing- 

Book for 


me's aoa  olovim’s progress A 
e Squirrel’s : 

7 D. illiams. Illustrated 
74 pages. Chicago: Laird & 


Boys and Girls. B 

in color, etc., Svo, 
By J. 8. Ellis. Tlus- 
The Abingdon Press. 


12mo, 
317 pages. 


Lee. 75 cts. net. 
The Boy from Reifel’s Ranch. 
grated, 12mo, 302 pages. 
. net. 


EDUCATION. 


Montessori Children. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailes. 
siystrated, 12mo, 188 pages. Henry Holt & C 
5 net 


Making the Most of One’s Mind. By John Adams, 
7 be 12mo, 290 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
ne 


The Wayward Child: 
Crime. By Hannah Kent Schoff. 
and Youth Series.” 12mo, 274 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1. net. 

The Jooening, of History. By Oskar Jaeger; trans- 
sasen 4 J. Chaytor, M.A., with Introduction 
7 Firth, M.A. 12mo, 228 pages. A. C. 

cClurg & Co. | $1. net. 

Commercial Education in Public Secondary Schools. 
By F. V. Thompson. 12mo, 194 pages. World 


Book Co. 
By L. H. Bailey; revised by Ar- 


Plant-Breeding. 
thur W. Gilbert, Ph.D. “Rural Science Come.” 
c- 


New edition; illustrated, 8vo, 474 pages 
The Elements of Smog Short Story. By Edward 


A Study of the Causes of 
“ Childhood 


millan Co. §$2. net. 


Everett Hale, and eerie — Dawson. 
16mo, 296 a “em Holt & 

By Jules Claretie; edited b3 Victor EB. 
Francois, Ph.D. 16mo, 173 pages. Cc. Heath 
& Co. 40 cts, net. 





Old Testament Classics. Selected and edited b 
Charles Elbert Rhodes, A.M. “Lak English 
a . "en ”" 16mo, 395 pages. Scott, Foresman 


Macaulay's Speech Conve and_Lincol 
Address at gy "tact tute with Other rv 
dresses and Letters. Edited d by James Fleming 


¥-y Illustrated, 16mo, 169 pages. Henry Holt 
en omen ce ag 
Who Built Canal? y W. Leon * 
erman Illustrated, 8vo, “as” pages. -. 


utton & Co. $2. net. 
by Samuel Preut, in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland. Edited Charles 
Holme; text by Ernest G. Halton. Illustrated 
in color, etc., 4to. “The International Studio.” 
John Lane Co. 

Bookbinding and ‘Its Auxiliary Branches. By John 
J. Pleger. In 4 parts, illustrated, 8vo. Chicago: 
The Inland ae Co. 

Economic Geography. By John McFarlane, M.A. 


M4 - maps, 8vo, 560 pages. Macmillan Co. 
.25 ne 
‘omm: Wo for Girls. By 


ercial rk and img 
Jeannette Eaton and Bertha Stevens. Illus- 


trated, 12mo, 289 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
The Tuberculosis Nurse: Her Function and Her 
Qualifications. By Ellen N. La Motte, R.N.; with 
Introduction by Louis Hamman, M.D. 12mo, 292 
‘utnam’ a _. $1. 50 net. Ries 
ma 


y Ham 
(Mrs. Frank- Ver Beek). ORlemrated, S oe 366 
pages. McBride, ~ pt. & Co. $1.50 n 
Allusions, Words, and Phrases That "Should Be 
Known and Where to Find Them. Compiled by 
Florence M. Hopkins. Second edition, poviges 


and enlarged; 12mo, ha pages. Detroit: The 
Conover Press. Pape 

Neighbours. By Her rt Kaufman. Sane 144 
pages. socnee - Doran Co. 75 cts. net. 


im - in Relati o Disease 
By Edward finale, Ph.D. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
The Art of Public Speaking. By J. Berg Esenwein 
and Dale Carnagey. The Writer’s Library.” 
12mo, 512 pages. Springfield: 


spondence Schoo 
Prescriptions. B 9 Richard Cc. Cabot; 
16mo, 87 pages. 


ry me 7. Flies. 
8vo, 398 pages. Le 


Home Corre- 


selected by 
Edith Motter mb. Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 50 cts. net. 











‘THE Noh Drama of Japan, The 

Count Fortsas Library Hoax, and 
Ancient Paper-Making are among the sub- 
jects that will receive exhaustive treatment 
during 1915 in The’ Miscellany. They 
will appear in addition to shorter articles 


and the regular book-reviews and notes. 

The Miscellany is an illustrated literary maga- 
zine endeavoring to present its material in better 
than ordinary format. Now in its second year. 
Published quarterly: $1.00 per year. 


THE MISCELLANY 
17 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 











GEORGE INNESS 


THE MAN AND HIS ART 
By ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 


Crown octavo. Illustrated in color and photogravure. 
250 copies on Italian handmade paper at $12.50 net. 


*««Must take first place as a document of the personality, 
life and work of George Inness.’’—ZJnternational Studio. 
“*Mr. Daingerfield has rendered a sterling service to 
students of George Inness in particular and to students 
of American art in general.” —New York Tribune. 





FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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“The Contribution of Professor Royce 
to Christian Thought’”’ 
By 
Proressor J. W. Buckuam of the University of California 
in 


The Harvard Theological Review for April 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





you any book ever 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Brumesan, Exe. 
BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. First 


editions, Natural History, Genealogy, etc. ILLIAM BROWN, 
5 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. Established 1877. 











ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS 
Pausanias’s 
Description of Greece 


Published Price, $35.00, Our Price, $18.50 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 














CATALOGUE of UNCOMMON BOOKS 


Relating to the American Revolution, Civil War, 
Indians, Lincoln, Canada, Etc. 


CATALOGUE OF 


FIRST EDITIONS of ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Sent on request 


Cc. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 


THE 
BIBELOT 


1895 -1915 


The Bibelot in complete sets 
is sold on partial payments 
and immediate delivery 
made of all the volumes on 
terms mutually satisfactory 
to publisher and purchaser. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 


























OUR NEW CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 





Issued in a New Form. Contains Over 750 
Titles. Every Title Briefly Described. 


In so great a number of books, taken from the over- 

stock of the largest wholesale dealers in the books of 

all publishers, you will surely find some you will 

want. Shall we send you a copy of the Clearance 
Catalogue? 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East Seventeenth Street Union Square North - 
NEW YORK CITY 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. General nme: 1st Editions. 
Enquiries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post f 
CHARING 


GORFIN, 82A, CROSS ROAD, LONDON, Ww. c. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Just issued, Catalogue No. 130. History, Philosophy, Theol 
Literature and Travel. Catalogue No. 131. Books on India, Central 
Asia, The Sudan, etc. Classified catalogues issued regular’ 

us register your name for catalogues, and send us your Vist ‘ot of 
Wants. We carry an immense stock. 











The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
won MIR. DAVID H. BOND 
7, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 


Tey can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 











The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
announces the publication of a HANDBOOK 
OF THE CESNOLA COLLECTION OF AN- 
TIQUITIES FROM CYPRUS, by John L. 
Myres, Wykeham Professor of Oxford 
University. lv + 596 pp. ills. pls. map, 8vo. 
Price $2, postage 22 cents. 


The most important publication on this subject. 


Shortly to be published: 


Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Bronzes by Gisela M. A. Richter. 











“Swat the Fly!” 


By Eleanor Gates 
A fantastic one-act comedy. The characters are a 
Doctor, a Woman Inspector, a Boy (her son), a 
Dog, a Horse, a Cat, a Rabbit, a Monkey and a 
Fly—the villain! A strikingly novel effort by the 
brilliant young author of ‘‘THE POOR LITTLE 
RICH GIRL.”’ A book that thousands will buy. 


Cloth Bindin ae With afulljacket in three colors 
by Everett Shinn. 25 centsnet. By mail, 29 cents 


First Printing 10,000 


THE ARROW PUBLISHING CO. 


116 West 59th Street, New York 























SBrathen of/0 Blake, ale Ruduer Pores 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 





» Write for Catalogue, 
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MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticiom. Circulars om request. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Send for price lists 

Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $1. a year 


WILLIAM DOXEY 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ LITERARY AGENT 


535 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
MANUSCRIPTS READ AND REPORTED... MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED FOR THE 
PRESS BY SPECIALISTS. EXPERT ADVICE ON PUBLISHING.... BOOK COVERS 
ILLUSTRATIONS... MERITORIOUS MANUSCRIPTS PLACED 

















CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Short-Story Writing 
AGS fae sicher 


we mtd Ae hp 
ie heme ry 











more. 
very gratefal to 


oe 


























Library School 
of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance examinations, June 4. 
One year course for certificate. 
Twe year course for diploma. 


Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principal, 


476 Fifth Avenue, for descriptive circular 











AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 


F.M. HOLLY REPRESENTATIVE 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 











THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FACTS, STATISTICS 


and other material for addresses, reports, essays. Literary 
advice and criticism. Revision and correction of MSS. Gen- 
ealogical research. Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind 


MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST 14re STREET NEW YORK CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 

































American Short Stories and Plays wanted for Italy, Russia, 
France, Austria and ! Seandinavia. 
Expert Criticism, Translation and the Placing of Manuscripts. 


Oldest Established Literary Agency in Europe. 
(Founded in 1880 by Pav! Hertzmann, M. A., Ph. D.) 


Fees (which must accompany typed manuscript in registered letter) as follows: 
Two dollars for Short Story under 3,000 words. Five dollars for Story under 
10,000 words. Ten dollars for plays. 


THE ITALIAN LITERARY AGENCY 
60 Piazea di Spagna, Rome, Italy 
“* Experienced, efficient.” Gabriele D’Annunzio. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


References: 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





























THE WRITER’S BULLETIN 


A JOURNAL OF INFORMATION FOR 
LITERARY WORKERS 
Gives Each Month an Up-to-Date List of Manuscript Markets 
INCLUDING PHOTOPLAY 
Helps You Write, and Sell 
15¢ a copy, $1.50 a year, trial 3 months 40c 
32 UNION SQUARE, EAST NEW YORK CITY 


‘“SHORTTYPING” 




































The A. L. A. Booklist, 
the annotated monthly 
magazine published by 
the American Library 
Association with the 
co-operation of special- 
ists the country over. 


The 
Guide 
to the 














New _| One Dollar the Year 
78 East Washington 
Books Street Chicago 





is a new and unique system of abbreviated writing which can be 
written either with a per or on at titer. By its assistance an 
hour's typewriting can be done in thirty minutes. Invaluable for 
those who feel the need of saving time in writing, but who lack 
the time needed to master stenography. 
Price, cloth bound, $1.25, postpaid. 
Descriptive circular free upon request. 

BLUE STAR PUBLISHING CO., 261 Broadway, New York 

















ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 
Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A New Edition of a Famous Anthology 

Now issued in @ beautiful new form printed on 
special India paper. A delightful volume in every 
way, the thin paper making a compact handy size 
for the pocket or traveling bag. 


eee 
ws 
a 


j= 


GOLDEN POEMS contains more of 
everyone's favorites than any other collection 
at a popular price, and has besides the very 
best of the many fine poems that have been 
written in the last few years. 


GOLDEN POEMS (by British and 
American Authors) has 550 selections from 
300 writers, covering the whole range of 
English literature. 


GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume 
for the thousands of families who love poetry. 
It is meant for those who cannot afford all 
the collected works of their favorite poets — 
it offers the poems they like best, a// in one 
volume. 


The selections in GOLDEN POEMSare 
classified according to their subjects: BY THE 
FIRESIDE; NATURE’S VOICES; DREAMS 
AND FANCIES; FRIENDSHIP AND SYM- 
PATHY; LOVE; LIBERTY AND PATRIOT- 
ISM; BATTLE ECHOES; HUMOR; PATHOS 
AND SORROW; THE BETTER LIFE; SCAT- 
TERED LEAVES. 


GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, 
attractively printed and beautifully bound, 
makes an especially appropriate gift. 


GOLDEN 
POEMS 


Compiled by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor “ Poems of the Civil War,” 
“ Laurel Crowned Verse," etc.; 
author “Everyday Life of 
Lincoln,” ete. 

















Flexible blue cloth binding, een | 
4 wet 
Fall brown Morecce, under gold edges, $4.00 wet 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. CHICAGO 





Can You Imagine 


a friend, interested as you are in all kinds of 
literary work, who would come to you fort- 
nightly to discuss your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion? 


This friend would not talk too much at each visit. He 
would not ay 2 you too long from ir new story or essay 
or . His friendships among other writers—successful 
an sapling to be successful—and among editors would 
be such that he would refine for you, in preparation for 
each visit, practical, helpful advice from these folk that 
would send you to your desk with a new outlook on your 
work and new inspiration to make it more successful. 
This friend would look carefully over about 1,000 magazines 
each to discover for you news that would enable you 
to keep abreast of the manuscript requirements of editors. 
He would find correspondents who would glean 2,000 more 
magazines and papers for you so that you would always 
know in advance of prize contests, changes in editorial 
policies, suspensions, changes of address, requirements of 
new publications, film manufacturers, etc. Your imagina- 
tion goes nofurther. A friend of this admirable type would 
have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend— it’s a very human, kindly 
little magazine —THE EDITOR, which makes 
profitable and pleasant fortnightly visits to the elect 
of the writing fraternity. Be one of the elect —one 
of those who elect to leave nothing undone that will 
contribute to success. The fee is $2.00—it pays 
for 26 fortnightly numbers of THE EDITOR for 
one year. (Single copy ten cents.) 


THE EDITOR 


BOX 509 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 




















“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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You Could Not Read 
10,000 Books a Year 


You would not want to if you could, but you 
would probably like to know which of them were 
worth reading. 

‘That was approximately the number of books 
published last year. 

We read them all and sorted out the best. 

We will do the same this year—that is the 
chief business of 


The Book News Monthly 


and besides being your literary critic, we intro- 
duce to you, in an intimate manner, the authors 
of to-day. 

We tell you of fascinating, out-of-the-way 
places—the sort that charm the traveler. 

We give serials of the best type of fiction— 

Twelve authors’ portraits, size 7 in. x 10 in.— 

Twelve colored frontispiece pictures worth 
framing. 

A literary guide, and a magazine of entertain- 
ment and instruction for $1.00 a year, 10 cents 
a copy. 

Sample copy on request. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








OULD it not be worth two dollars to 

you to receive one hundred and sixty 
pictures (most of them full page), splendidly 
reproduced from the etchings, engravings, 
lithographs and drawings of the Great 
Masters of the past and present, together 
with full descriptive and critical text by the 
foremost authorities of the world ? 


The Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly 


now in its fifth year, affords you this oppor- 
tunity. It is, moreover, the only journal in 
English devoted exclusively to prints. 


FITZROY CARRINGTON, Editor 
Published for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year 
A Special Offer: A year’s subscription to The Print- 

Collector’s Quarterly and a copy of ‘‘Prints: A 
Brief Review of Their Technique and History’’ 
by Emil H. Richter (list-price $2.00), both for 
$3.00. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














The Editorial of a Decade 


“The New Republic’s editorial (on Lincoln, 

Feb. 6 issue) has been reprinted in more 

American newspapers than any other writing 

done in the past ten years.’’— Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser. 


This within the first four months of publica- 
tion is the highest possible claim on the 
interest of the intelligent reader. The New 
Republic is sharp but good-natured —radical 
but well-balanced; constructive and opti- 
mistic; and of true literary merit. It plays 
no favorites, respects no taboos, urges no 
“panaceas.”’ It is a weekly for all 
thinking Americans. 


Three months’ trial subscription will be sent 
for One Dollar 


Mention The Dial. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 


421 West Twenty-First Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











What “Every Column Clean” 


Detroit Saturday Night 


T is the approved standard of journalism 
I that maintains the same supervision over 

the advertising columns as is maintained 
over the editorial columns. It is the stand- 
ard which makes it possible for the publisher 
to guarantee every representation of the 
advertiser. Consequently the reader of such 
a journal has 2 degree of confidence in the 
advertising columns which does not prevail 
in the publication which permits the adver- 
tiser to mislead and defraud its readers. 
This should be a standard invaluable to the 
book publisher and the book advertiser. 
Detroit Saturday Night has the confidence 
of the book readers of Detroit and Michigan. 
Its readers will buy the books that are adver- 
tised in this publication’s columns because 
they have confidence in Detroit Saturday 
Night's judgment in the acceptance of 
advertisements. That is the sort of publi- 
cation you ought to make your announce- 

ments in, Mr. Publisher. 


DETROIT SATURDAY NIGHT 
Detroit 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 
President Wilson 


will deliver through HARPER’S WEEKLY a message of importance and interest to_ 


every American citizen, in an early issue, unless unforeseen circumstances arise. 


THE WAR AND AMERICA 














ALSO IN FORTHCOMING 
ISSUES A SERIES ON 









WILLIAM G, McADOO, 















. GIFFORD PINCHOT, 

















Secretary of the Treasury Former Secretary of War Inventor, Expert on Explosives Conservationist | 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB, FRANKLIN K. LANE, WILLIAM KENT. | 
Financier, Secretary of the Interior LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, Only Sieseiinte ° } 
President Bethlehem Steel Co. LINDLEY M. GARRISON, Efficiency Expert for the People Without a Party 
GEORGE von L. MEYER Secretary of War witty WILSO DAVID F. HOUSTON, : 
Former Secretary of the ime DAVID STARR JORDAN, AM ae oe hes Secretary of Agriculture oy 
SAMUEL L. GOMPERS, Educator, Peace Advocate 
President, MAX EASTMAN, JOSEPHUS DANIELS, ny 
American Federation of Labor Editor, Radical Secretary of the Navy ¥ 
Other names of equal importance will be added to the lit a the . We believe that this series, covering ~) 
the aspect of the war which is of deepest i tnt Gs ot ccasunodianty intone t ovary vende. > 











NORMAN, HAPGOOD expect to be in Europe to ot for Harper’ Siinantn aie | thread- 
Kaen eur ctu, but the inside doeation, the extant anoditinen ol the extena, cheat which we ta Aumuesion bare 
been od neat nating, MR. HAPCOOD'S ARTICLES WILL APPEAR IN THE COURSE. 


A dollar bill will bring you HARPER’S WEEKLY 
during the three months of the series. 


MAIL THE COUPON 









Ry 


































SEND FIFTY CENTS IN STAMPS FOR THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


THE FORUM 


FOR APRIL IS NOW READY 


BY GRACE OF BATTLE. Frank Ernest Hill. 
HIS SURRENDER. Mary Louise Day. 






THE PHARISEE. Dorothy Landers Beall. 
CRYING FOR THE MOON. Bruce F. Cummings. 


HIGHBROW AND LOWBROW. Van Wyck 
Brooks. 


MORE ABOUT “INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES.”’ 
William MacDonald. 


THE MADDENING MR. MEREDITH. Elizabeth 
Frazer. 


SANDS MacCREE. Louise Townsend Nicholl. 
THE DOUBLE MIRACLE. Robert Garland. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY @® Publisher, NEW YORK 








THE WAR OF THE EUROPEAN CULTURES. 
J. Salwyn Schapiro. 











AN ARTIST’S MORALITY. Horace Holley. 


SEEKING THE SHADE OF WILLIAM JAMES. 
M. H. Hedges. 


LIBERTY AND LICENSE. H. M. Aubrey. 























IN pues KEY OF BLUE. Georgiana Goddard 
ing. 


LIFE’S PRIMAL ARCHITECTS. 
Hume. 











E. Douglas 
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“VICTORY” 


By 


Joseph Conrad 


“Victory” tells the romance 
of Axel Heyst and Lena, the 
girl from a traveling Ladies’ 
Orchestra, and their strange 
life on the deserted South Sea 
Island of Samburan. 


Cut off from civilization ex- 
cept for the monthly passing of 
a trading vessel, they live there 
undisturbed until the sinister 
descent upon the island of those 
ill-omened messengers of the 
outside world, “plain Mr. 
Jones” and Ricardo. Then 
for the first time the tender- 
ness and pathos of this strange 
romance is unveiled to the 
reader. 


The appeal in “ Victory” is 
universal. It is the story of a 
woman’s love, superb in its 
faith and triumph, told in a 
simple, direct style that is the 
antithesis of his last novel, 
“ Chance.” 


Just out. Net, $1.35 


Two Editions Before Publication 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City 


New York 








“A narrative that gets under way on 
the very first page, and proceeds unin- 
terruptedly to a sforzando and melo- 
dramatic close. Conrad applies to the 
unfolding of it all the resources of his 
extraordinary art, and particularly all 
his gift for the dark, the threatening, 
the sinister. 


“From the moment that Jones and 
Ricardo reach the crazy island jetty, 
sun-blistered, purple-faced, half dead 
of thirst—from this moment to the last 
scene of all, there is no halting or turn- 
ing aside. 


“Put upon paper by a lesser man it 
would become a mere penny-dreadful. 
But as it is told by Conrad it takes on 
the Homeric proportions of an epic, a 
saga. Told in a straightforward, almost 
bald manner, with no apparent effort 
to build up effects, it yet leaves upon the 
mind a picture almost as vivid and as 
haunting as that left by Heart of Dark- 
ness. It is closer to the conventional 
novel than anything else he has done, 
and yet it is full of his characteristic 
touches.” 
H. L. MENCKEN 


In the April “Smart Set” 
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